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THE   GEKMANIC   MUSEUM. 

To  the  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir, — The  collections  of  the  Germanic  Museum,  as  far  as  they 
were  installed  during  the  academic  year  1902-03,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  — 

The  industrial  activity  of  Germanic  tribes  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Karolingian  empire  is  represented  by  a  few  isolated 
objects,  such  as  a  grave-urn  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  island  of 
Fdhr,  a  model  of  the  Nydam  boat  from  the  Museum  of  Germanic 
Antiquities  at  Kiel,  a  figure  of  a  Frankish  warrior  of  the  seventh 
century,  with  exact  reproductions  of  arms  and  implements,  from  the 
Roman- Germanic  Museum  at  Mainz.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  is 
devoted  to  German  art  in  the  narrower  sense,  particularly  to  German 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

The  background  of  this  part  of  the  Museum  is  formed  by  150 
large  photographs  from  the  Koniglich  Preussische  Messbildanstalt 
at  Berlin,  covering  the  walls  of  the  lower  aisle  of  the  building,  and 
containing  views  of  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man cathedrals,  castles,  city  halls,  and  private  houses  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  central  hall  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  the  side  aisle  is  given  over  to  representative  specimens,  in 
plaster  cast,  water  color,  and  galvano-plastic  reproductions,  of 
monumental  works  of  German  art  during  this  period. 

The  eleventh  century  is  exhibited  by  casts  of  the  Bernwarcl  column 
and  the  bronze  gates  of  Hildesheim  cathedral ;  the  twelfth  century 
by  water-color  reproductions  of  Romanesque  mural  paintings  in  the 
churches  of  Brauweiler  and  Schwarzrheindorf,  and  by  casts  of  the 
choir-screen  of  St.  Michael's  at  Hildesheim  and  parts  of  the  choir- 
screen  of  Bamberg  cathedral.  The  thirteenth  century,  the  classic 
epoch  of  mediaeval  German  sculpture,  is  brought  to  view  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  remarkable  monuments  :  the  baptismal  font  of 
Hildesheim  cathedral ;  the  Golden  Gate  of  Freiberg ;  the  tomb  of 
Henry  the  Lion  and  his  wife  at  Brunswick ;  the  statues  of  emperor 
Henry  II  and  empress  Kunigunde  from  Bamberg  cathedral ;  the 
Death  of  Mary,  a  Wise  and  a  Foolish  Virgin,  two  Virtues  crushing- 
Vice,  and  the  figures  of  Ecclesia  and  Synagoga  from  Strassburg 
cathedral ;  the  small  portal  of  Our  Lady's  at  Treves  ;   and  a  superb 


array  of  monuments  from  Nauuiburg  cathedral,  including  the  whole 
of  the  rood  screen  and  eleven  of  the  masterly  portrait  statues  of 
princely  patrons  and  patronesses.  The  fourteenth  century  is  repre- 
sented by  only  one  work  of  art :  the  tomb  of  St.  Aurelia  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Emmeran  at  Regensburg. 

The  rest  of  the  collection  brings  out  the  development  of  German 
sculpture  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  the'  most  important  objects  from  this  period  con- 
tained in  our  Museum  may  be  mentioned  :  the  huge  bishop's  seat  by 
Jorg  Syrlin  from  U lm  cathedral ;  the  Seventh  Station  by  Adam 
Kraft,  the  Mater  Dolorosa  from  the  Germanic  Museum,  and  a 
Renaissance  door  from  the  Hirschvogel  House  at  Nuremberg ;  the 
figure  of  a  Swiss  warrior  from  the  Metzgerbrunnen  at  Schaffhausen ; 
parts  of  Hans  Briiggemann's  altarpiece  at  Schleswig  cathedral ;  Peter 
Vischer's  tomb  of  St.  Sebald,  King  Arthur,  and  tomb  of  the  Count 
of  Henneberg  and  his  wife ;  Emperor  Maximilian,  from  his  tomb  at 
Innsbruck;  150  plaquettes  by  Peter  Floetner  and  other  masters  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  Andreas  Schltiter's  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Great  Elector,  and  three  masks  of  dying  soldiers 
from  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Berlin ;  finally,  Schadow's  Frederick  the 
Great. 

The  rapid  growth  and  the  present  hopeful  condition  of  the  Museum 
are  due  above  all  to  the  generous  and  high-minded  initiative  of  His 
Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  to  whom  Harvard  University  is 
indebted  for  an  act  of  international  friendliness  unparalleled  in 
American  educational  history.  Many  of  the  finest  and  largest 
objects  in  our  collection  are  the  Emperor's  gift,  and  his  donation 
makes  our  Museum  a  storehouse  of  some  of  the  greatest  landmarks 
in  the  development  of  German  plastic  art.  To  the  sentiment  of 
profound  and  respectful  gratitude  towards  our  imperial  benefactor — 
a  sentiment  which  to  me  as  Curator  of  the  Museum  is  particularly 
precious  —  I  would  add  here  the  expression  of  our  keen  appreciation 
of  the  thoughtful  care  with  which  Dr.  Richard  Schone,  director- 
general  of  the  Prussian  Museums,  has  guided  the  execution,  trans- 
portation, and  installation  of  this  admirable  gift.  Nor  should  other 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Museum  fail  of  grateful  recognition  in 
this  report.  Chief  among  them  are :  the  late  Professor  Herman 
Grimm ;  Dr.  Theodor  von  Holleben,  formerly  German  Ambassador 
at  Washington ;  Dr.  Heinrich  Angst,  director  of  the  Swiss  National 
Museum;  Dr.  Althoff,  government  commissioner  of  the  Prussian 
universities ;  Dr.  Julius  Lessing,  director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  at  Berlin  ;  Professor  A.  Brandl  of  Berlin  University ; 


Herr  Arthur  Gwinner,  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  ;  Mr.  Heinrich 
Conried,  director  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  of  New  York ;  the  late 
Mr.  Barthold  Schlesinger  of  Brookline ;  the  officers  of  the  Germanic 
Museum  Association ;  the  United  G-erman  Singing  Societies  of 
Boston ;  the  Council  of  the  North  American  Turnerbund  at  Indiana- 
polis. May  the  further  development  of  our  Museum  be  worthy  of 
the  disinterested  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  these  and  many  other 
helpers  and  sympathizers. 

The  rapid  review  given  above  of  the  collection  as  now  installed 
makes  it  clear  that,  although  our  Museum  is  the  first  even  partially 
successful  attempt  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  to  equip  a  univer- 
sity with  representative  specimens  of  the  artistic  growth  of  a  modern 
nation,  it  is  nevertheless  nothing  but  a  small  and  tentative  beginning 
of  what  its  name,  Germanic  Museum,  implies.  At  present  it  is  not 
a  Germanic  Museum ;  it  is  an  exhibition,  inadequately  housed,  of 
some  striking  specimens  of  German  art.  The  Germanic  Museum  of 
the  future  is  to  illustrate  the  whole  development  of  Germanic  life  in 
its  artistic  and  industrial  manifestations  throughout  Europe,  on 
English,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Swis's,  Austrian  soil,  no  less  than 
German. 

Every  one  of  the  objects  now  contained  in  the  Museum  is  to 
expand  into  one  or  more  categories  of  kindred  objects.  Instead  of 
the  one  model  of  a  Germanic  boat  from  the  fifth  century,  mentioned 
before,  we  must  have  three  or  four  rooms  filled  with  reproductions 
of  implements,  utensils,  arms,  and  with  models  of  mounds  and  dwel- 
lings, representing  conditions  of  life  on  Germanic  soil  from  the  time 
of  the  lake-dwellers  in  Switzerland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of 
England  and  the  piratic  expeditions  of  the  Norsemen.  Instead  of 
tbe  one  figure  of  a  Frankish  warrior  of  the  seventh  century,  we  must 
have  a  comprehensive  collection  of  similar  objects,  illustrating  the 
influence  of  Roman  civilization  upon  Germany  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  establishment  of  the  Karolingian  empire.  Instead 
of  the  two  or  three  mediaeval  sarcophagi  now  in  our  possession,  we 
must  have  a  systematically  arranged  display  of  sepulchral  monuments 
from  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Lion  at  Brunswick  to  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Prussian  kings  at  Charlottenburg.  Instead  of  the  one  Renais- 
sance door  from  a  patrician  house  at  Nuremberg,  we  must  have  a 
large  array  of  objects  representing  the  various  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Germanic  house.  We  must  have  types,  among  others,  of 
the  Frisian,  Saxon,  Swabian,  Bavarian,  Anglo-Saxon,  Scandinavian 
farmhouse ;  models  of  the  mediaeval  town  hall ;  models  of  the 
mediaeval  castle ;  reproductions  of  the  interiors  of  houses  from  the 


sixteenth  century  on.  We  could,  for  instance,  easily  reproduce  a 
whole  story  of  the  Diirer  house  at  Nuremberg,  the  Elizabeth  or  the 
Luther  room  at  the  Wartburg,  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Goethe 
house  at  Frankfurt,  and  similar  historic  rooms  which,  apart  from  the 
more  personal  interest  attached  to  them  by  the  memory  of  great 
men,  would  at  the  same  time  be  miniature  illustrations  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  epochs  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  in  brief,  make 
this  Museum  a  comprehensive,  yet  condensed,  historical  conspectus 
of  the  artistic  and  technical  activity  of  our  race.  Only  when  this 
has  been  accomplished  will  it  truly  deserve  the  name  of  a  Germanic 
Museum. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  for,  two  things  are  necessary  :  (1)  a  continuous  influx 
either  of  money  or  of  suitable  and  representative  objects,  and  (2)  a 
large  and  monumental  building,  making  possible  a  truly  historical 
and  at  the  same  time  artistic  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  collection.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
magnificent  gifts  from  the  German  Emperor,  the  Swiss  Government, 
and  the  Committee  of  German  citizens  at  Berlin,  which  either  have 
been  installed  already  or  shortly  are  to  arrive,  will  stimulate  other 
gifts  from  many  quarters.  May  we  not  also  hope  that  a  building 
worthy  to  shelter  these  precious  symbols  of  the  Germanic  past  will 
be  given  before  long  ? 

KUNO   FRANCKE,  Curator. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard 
University  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November  ioth.  The  Mu- 
seum was  open  to  the  inspection  of  invited  guests  the  whole 
day,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  dedication  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  large  and  beautiful  New  Lecture  Hall, 
which  was  completely  filled  with  a  distinguished  audience  con- 
taining representatives  of  colleges  and  universities,  museums 
and  German  societies  far  and  near.  On  the  platform  were 
seated  beside  the  presiding  officer,  Professor  H.  C.  G.  von 
Jagemann:  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University;  Baron 
von  dem  Bussche-Haddenhausen,  German  Charge  d' Affaires 
at  Washington;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Curtis  Guild;  the  Honorable  Carl  Schurz;  the  Curator  of 
the  Germanic  Museum,  Professor  Kuno  Francke;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Germanic  Museum 
Association,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Putnam;  Professor  W.  H.  Car- 
penter, of  Columbia  University;  the  Director  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Edward  Robinson;  Professors  Wil- 
liam James,  Henry  Langford  Warren  and  Hugo  Miinsterberg, 
of  Harvard  University;  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker,  architect,  and 
Mr.   William  Roscoe  Thayer,   historian. 


2  The  Dedication  of  the  Germanic  Museum. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  presiding  officer,  Pro- 
fessor von  Jagemann,  chairman  of  the  Germanic  Department 
of  Harvard  University,  with  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Museum. 

ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  VON  JAGEMANN. 

Mr.  President,  Baron  von  dem  Bussche,  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : — 

You  have  been  invited  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College  to  witness  the  opening  exercises  of  a  new  institu- 
tion connected  with  our  university — the  Germanic  Museum.  The 
small  beginnings  of  this  collection  have  been,  as  most  of  you 
doubtless  know,  on  exhibition  for  some  time ;  nevertheless  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  such  a  ceremony  as  that  which 
brings  us  together  to-day.  It  is  a  natural  desire  when  we  have 
reached  a  turning  point  in  the  road,  to  look  back  in  order  to 
measure  the  distance  which  we  have  traveled,  rejoice  at  the  work 
we  have  accomplished,  make  sure  that  we  are  pursuing  the  right 
path,  calculate  how  far  we  are  still  from  our  goal.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  the  purpose  of  our  gathering  to-day. 

The  beginnings  of  our  enterprise  date  back  some  ten  years. 
The  project  of  a  Germanic  Museum  had  its  inception  in  the 
growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  German,  that  their  true  function  was  not  merely  to 
teach  the  German  language,  or  even  German  literature,  how- 
ever important  these  might  be,  but  to  give  our  students  a  true 
conception  of  what  Germany  stands  for  in  modern  civilization, 
what  her  ideals  have  been,  what  she  has  contributed  to  the 
world's  best  intellectual  possessions.  For  this  purpose  books 
alone  do  not  suffice.  As  no  person  ever  fairly  understood  the 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece  without  beholding,  at  least  in  good  re- 
productions, some  of  her  greatest  works  of  art,  so  it  was  felt 
that  some  phases  of  German  life  and  thought  were  more  truth- 
fully embodied  in  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  paintings  of 
mediaeval  cathedrals  and  town  halls  than  even  in  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach's  "Parzival"  or  the  writings  of  the  Mystics. 

Furthermore,  if  we  would  correctly  understand  the  life  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people,  a  life  that  is  only  indirectly  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  higher  forms  of  literature,  of  which  it  nevertheless 
is  the  ultimate  source,  we  must  enter  not  only  cathedrals  and 
castles,  but  also  the  burghers'  houses  and  the  peasants'  cottages, 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  watch  these 
at  their  work  and  their  play,  observe  their  furniture,  clothing, 
arms,  implements.  It  seems  to  me  that  nobody  can  examine 
carefully  the  model  of  the  ancient  Germanic  boat  that  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  without  realizing  what  a  sturdy 
and  intelligent  race  these  hardy  seamen  were,  that  could  fashion 
out  of  oaken  planks,  seventy-five  feet  long  and  eight  inches  thick, 
almost  without  iron,  seaworthy  boats  as  graceful  as  a  modern 
yacht. 

While  the  Germanic  Museum  was  thus  first  planned  merely 
as  an  aid  to  the  ordinary  class-room  instruction  as  then  organiz- 
ed, later  reflection  led  to  the  enlargement  of  its  scope  so  as  to 
comprise  Germanic  culture  in  its  various  developments  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  Denmark,  and 
Scandinavia.  Such  a  museum,  it  was  thought,  would  have  an 
important  place  in  a  system  of  museums  of  the  humanities,  by 
the  side  of  the  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy, and  the  Semitic  Museum,  that  were  already  in  existence.  A 
museum  of  just  such  scope  did  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  exist 
anywhere,  for  even  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg  is  in 
the  main  a   German  Museum. 

It  was  thought,  however,  that  this  country,  of  all  countries, 
should  possess  a  Germanic  Museum  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  are  of 
Germanic  origin,  and  it  is  here  that  in  modern  times  descend- 
ants of  all  Germanic  tribes  have  met  on  a  common  ground  and 
carried  on  the  work  of  civilization  side  by  side.  That  the  col- 
lection so  far  is  really  German  and  not  Germanic  is  not  due  to 
any  change  in  the  plans,  but  to  the  practical  necessity  of  limit- 
ing acquisitions  for  a  time  to  one  or  two  lines,  along  which, 
with  the  means  at  hand,  fairly  satisfactory  results  could  be  ob- 
tained, instead  of  collecting  a  number  of  miscellaneous  objects. 

Our  project  therefore  was  extensive,  but  our  means  were  as 
limited  as  our  desires  were  ambitious.  Occasionally  some  of  us 
doubted  whether  anything  would  ever  come  of  the  plan.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  German  Department,  es- 
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pecially  its  honored  Chairman,  Mr.  Putnam,  heartily  entered  into 
the  scheme  and  raised  a  sum  of  money  as  a  nucleus  for  a  fund. 
The  University  added  a  sum  from  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Barthold 
Schlesinger,  a  friend  of  the  department.  We  also  had  the  good 
fortune  of  winning  a  generous  patron  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  Conried,  who  has  for  many  years  labored  to  exhibit  to  the 
American  public,  in  perfect  form,  one  phase  of  German  art,  the 
drama,  and  who  most  liberally  provided  for  us  here,  as  many 
of  you  will  recall  with  delight,  several  performances  of  classic 
German  plays,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  considerably  increas- 
ed the  museum  fund. 

When  enough  had  been  accomplished  to  show  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  project  were  in  earnest,  endeavors  were  made 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  prominent  persons  abroad.  It  augured  well 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  that  one  of  the  first  to  lend  ac- 
tive help  was  the  distinguished  biographer  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Goethe,  Herman  Grimm,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Em- 
erson, at  whose  feet  so  many  American  students  in  Berlin  have 
sat,  and  who  always  followed  with  interest  the  intellectual  life 
of  this  country.  He  presented  to  the  incipient  museum  the  beau- 
tiful folio  edition  of  his  "Life  of  Michel  Angelo,"  and  he  ren- 
dered the  cause  a  much  greater  service  still  by  bringing  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  German  Government. 

With  this  the  project  entered  upon  a  new  stage.  As  an  indi- 
rect result  of  Herman  Grimm's  suggestion  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  friendly  recommendations  of  the  then  German  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  Dr.  von  Holleben,  Emperor  William  offered  to 
give  to  the  Museum  a  set  of  casts  representing  in  typical  exam- 
ples the  history  of  German  sculpture.  Others  will  speak  on 
this  occasion  of  the  significance  of  this  imperial  gift.  I  must 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  the  mere  offer  of  it  pro- 
duced at  once  the  happiest  results ;  other  givers  were  stimulated 
to  follow  the  Emperor's  example,  and  the  Germanic  character 
of  the  enterprise  indicated  by  this  gift  of  the  head  of  th^  German 
nation  to  an  American  museum  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
offers  of  gifts  and  other  assistance  from  Germanic  countries  out- 
side of  Germany. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  Emperor's  munificent  gift 
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will  now  take  place.  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  the 
representative  of  His  Majesty  on  this  occasion,  Baron  von  dem 
Bussche,  of  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington. 

ADDRESS  BY  BARON  VON  DEM  BUSSCHE-HADDEN- 

HAUSEN. 

President  Eliot  and  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : — The  absence  of  my  chief,  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, which  you  all  will  certainly  regret  as  much  as  I  do,  has  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  great  honor  to  stand  here  before  you  to-day 
and  address  you  as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty  the  German 
Emperor,  and  as  a  conveyor  of  a  message  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  certainly  not  an  accident  that  this  great  country  and 
my  fatherland  are  standing  side  by  side  in  the  front  rank  in  all 
the  important  questions  of  modern  civilization  and  progress ;  that 
both  are  displaying  vitality  and  energy  to  a  particular  degree. 
Germans  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people  are  closely 
linked  together  by  ties  of  common  origin,  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  Germanic  and  a  very 
large  part  even  German  blood  in  their  veins.  This  accounts 
for  the  well-known  fact  that  Germans  coming  to  the  United 
States  at  once  feel  themselves  quite  at  home,  and  find  it  so  easy 
to  join  the  ranks  of  American  citizenship,  where  they  form,  I  am 
very  proud  to  say,  one  of  the  best  elements. 

But,  then,  there  not  only  exists  the  closest  kinship  of  race 
between  the  two  countries,  that  gave  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
the  right  to  say  to  his  guests  of  the  American  navy  at  Kiel  that 
"blood  is  thicker  than  water ;"  there  is  also  another  relationship 
which  is  intellectual  and  perhaps  even  more  important  and  deep- 
ly rooted  than  the  one  first  mentioned.  German  men  of  science 
have  had,  as  you  all  know,  no  inconsiderable  part  in  influencing 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
have  numbers  of  Americans  lived  and  studied  in  Germany  for 
many  years,  but  there  have  been  and  there  are  still  many  Ger- 
mans teaching  in  the  intellectual  centres  of  the  New  World,  of 
which  Harvard,  which  has  given  birth  to  so  many  of  your  great 
characters  of  public  life  and  science,  is  the  most  ancient  and  the 
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most  important.  I  need  not  mention  any  names ;  you  all  know 
them,  and  you  all  know  what  we  owe  them,  especially  on  this 
•day  of  the  opening  of  the  Germanic  Museum,  which  will  form, 
I  sincerely  hope,  a  new  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  the  Amer- 
ican and  German  worlds  of  thought. 

I  believe  that  it  is  just  because  the  Americans  have  so  much 
in  common,  in  blood  and  in  thought,  with  the  Germans,  that  the 
great  men  who  have  had  a  paramount  influence  on  our  history 
and  culture  are  so  well  known  in  this  country  and  have  so  many 
admirers  in  the  United  States.  Let  me  only  mention  the  names 
of  Luther,  who  was  born  on  this  very  ioth  day  of  November ;  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  first  monarch  to  establish  in  his  realm 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration,  which  is  now  recognized  in 
all  progressing  countries  of  the  world,  not  least  in  the  United 
States ;  further,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  whose  immortal  works 
and  poems  are  familiar  to  nearly  all  of  you.  And  how  many 
among  us  to-day  are  not  admirers  of  the  great  chancellor,  Bis- 
marck, who  so  powerfully  helped  his  master  to  build  up  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  an  empire,  the  constitution  of  which  allows  to  its 
individual  states  so  large  a  part  in  the  legislation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  and  which  has  many  analogies  with  the 
constitution  which  your  ancestors  gave  over  one  hundred  years 
ago  to  this  republic ! 

I  was  reading  a  few  days  ago,  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
your  late  Ambassador  to  Germany,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White.  He 
knew  the  Iron  Chancellor  personally  and  he  declares  him  to  be 
the  greatest  German  since  the  time  of  Luther;  and  the  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  him  shows  clearly  how  much  he  admires 
him,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  so  thoroughly  German  explains, 
perhaps,  the  great  liking  wich  he  entertained  for  his  kinsmen 
across  the  ocean,  which  Mr.  White  attributes  to  him  in  his  ar- 
ticle. In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  great  men  that  founded  this  country,  like  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin,  who  laid  down  the  principles  of  freedom 
that  are  still  paramount  in  the  United  States. 

While  I  pointed  out  before  that  German  science  had  great- 
ly influenced  the  intellectual  development  of  this  country,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  that  at  the  present  time  Germany  is  receiving 
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much  in  return  from  the  United  States.  In  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, Germans  of  every  grade  of  social  standing  are  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  study  the  development  of  this  progressive  country, 
which  is  working,  like  Germany,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  for  Germany  to  learn 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  obvious,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  foundations  of  modern  civilization  can  only  be  studied 
from  written  and  other  documents,  dating  from  past  centuries, 
in  the  possession  of  which  Germany,  among  all  countries  of 
Europe,  is  particularly  fortunate.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  these 
documents  as  they  appear  in  all  such  monuments  which  the  in- 
dustry and  the  genius  of  past  German  generations  have  created, 
the  idea  was  conceived  to  build  up  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  a 
museum  which  would  enrich  the  study  of  the  development  of 
German  sculptural  art  from  the  very  commencement  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

When  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  all  such  questions  relating  to  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  learning,  heard  of  what  was  being  contemplated,  he 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  project  and  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  so  important  a  work.  He  sent 
to  Harvard  University  a  collection  of  reproductions  of  typical 
German  sculptural  monuments,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  hoping  that  they  will  kindle  the  interest  and  en- 
courage in  the  United  States  the  study  of  the  sculpture  of  our  an- 
cestors, who,  to  a  great  extent,  are  your  ancestors  as  well. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to-day  formally  to  hand  over  to  Har- 
vard University,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Em- 
peror, this  fine  collection.  And  I  am  happy  to  couple  with  this 
formal  presentation  of  the  Emperor's  gift  the  announcement  of 
two  other  gifts  which  are  about  to  be  made  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. A  year  ago  last  April,  after  the  friendly  reception  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  formed  in  Berlin  a  committee  of  lead- 
ing men  of  science,  art,  literature  and  finance,  with  the  view  of 
supplementing  the  Emperor's  donation  by  a  gift  from  the  Ger- 
man people.  The  committee,  which  included  such  names  as  Vir- 
chow,  Mommsen — both,  alas,  now  departed — Harnack,  Paulsen, 
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Schone,  Lessing  and  Wildenbruch,  decided  upon  a  collection  of 
galvanoplastic  reproductions  of  representative  works  of  German 
gold  and  silver  work  from  the  15th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. This  costly  collection,  consisting  of  over  thirty  large  and 
some  twenty  smaller  pieces,  all  of  them  specimens  of  the  best 
workmanship  of  three  centuries,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and 
I  have  been  authorized  on  this  day  to  state  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  this  gift  of  the  German  people  will  be  in  the  possession  of 
Harvard  University.1 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  still  another  side  of  German  life 
is  to  be  represented  by  a  gift  which  comes  from  your  own  midst. 
I  refer  to  the  most  welcome  donation  of  10,000  books  on  the  his- 
tory of  Germany  and  of  German  civilization  which  Professor 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  is  to  make  to  Harvard  College  as  a 
memorial  to  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  1902.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Henry,  are  greatly  pleased  with  this  thoughtful  re- 
cognition of  their  interest  in  the  same  cause  which  brings  us 
together  here  to-day,  and  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  mes- 
senger of  their  appreciation  and  thanks.2 

All  who  enter  the  Germanic  Museum  pass  through  the  Gold- 
en Gate  of  the  Cathedral  of  Freiberg,  placed  at  the  Museum's  en- 
trance. They  all  come  to  study  the  old  works  of  our  common 
forefathers.  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  those  who  thus 
enter  this  gate  may  by  that  act  symbolize  likewise  their  entrance 
through  that  golden  gate  of  true  science  which  leads  to  progress 
and  humanity. 

Vivat,  crescat,  Uoreat  Museum  Germanicum  Universitatis 
Harvardiensis  / 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  President  of  the 
University. 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 

For  many  generations  manuscripts  and  books  have  been  the 
accepted  means  of  transmitting  knowledge,  and  keeping  the  rec- 


!)     The  address  accompanying  this  collection  is  printed  on  pp.  34  ff. 

2)     The  letter  of  Professor  Coolidge  announcing  this  gift  is  printed  on  pp.  39  f. 
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ords  of  our  race;  and  so' writings  and  printed  books,  with  build- 
ings, have  been  the  chief  resources  of  a  university.  John  Harvard 
founded  Harvard  College  with  his  library  and  £800;  but  now 
museums,  as  well  as  books,  are  essential  to  the  work  of  any  uni- 
versity. They  are  peculiarly  necessary  in  an  American  univer- 
sity; for  we  are  a  new  conglomerate  people,  in  a  fresh  land 
which  has  no  monuments  that  are  not  recent,  at  the  opening  of 
an  epoch  characterized  by  tremendous  new  powers  drawn  by 
man  from  nature.  These  powers  have  changed  profoundly  ev- 
ery human  occupation  and  the  whole  mode  of  life  of  civilized 
man ;  but  their  province  is  the  material  world  and  man's  material 
welfare.  Indirectly,  to  be  sure,  they  contribute  to  intellectual 
growth;  but  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  creation  of  beauty 
or  loveliness,  or  with  the  growth  of  piety  and  righteousness 
among  men.  Moreover,  these  powers  may  be  as  mighty  for  de- 
struction as  for  construction ;  for  selfish  ends  as  for  beneficent. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  world's  advance  there  is  more 
danger  everywhere  that  material  may  clog  spiritual  progress, 
than  there  was  three  centuries  or  six  centuries  ago,  just  because 
of  the  sudden  and  disproportionate  development  of  material 
forces  and  interests.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  a  lusty,  gi- 
gantic democracy,  which  sets  a  high  value  on  crude  forces,  and 
does  not  always  remember  that  a  true  democracy  must  be  in- 
tensely idealistic  as  well  as  frankly  materialistic.  All  modern 
universities  need  museums  which  illustrate  adequately  the  ma- 
terials of  the  earth's  crust,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  both  land 
and  sea,  and  the  entire  past  of  the  human  race,  its  dwellings, 
utensils,  tools  and  weapons,  its  arts,  crafts,  institutions  and  re- 
ligions; but  the  American  universities  need  especially  collections 
which  illustrate  systematically  and  amply  the  products  of  the 
fine  arts  and  the  artistic  crafts  in  earlier  but  surviving  civiliza- 
tions.    Such  a  collection  the  Germanic  Museum  is  to  be. 

The  development  of  museums  at  Harvard  University  began 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  collection  of  physical  appa- 
ratus, and  the  museum  of  medical  and  surgical  specimens.  It 
was  continued  in  the  nineteenth  with  rocks  and  minerals,  with 
machines  and  models  illustrating  the  application  of  science  to  the 
useful  arts,  with  dried  plants  in  the  Herbarium  and  living  plants 
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in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  with  geological  and  zoological  collec- 
tions in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Thus  far,  the  collections  illustrated  physics,  mechanics,  and 
natural  history ;  but  with  the  foundation  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  a  new  era  began. 
That  museum  was  devoted  to  the  records  of  prehistoric  races,  and 
of  the  savage,  barbarous,  or  semi-civilized  peoples  who  had  in- 
habited the  American  continent.  The  admirable  collection  of 
living  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  at  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum followed.  Next  came  the  Fogg  Museum,  with  its  represen- 
tations of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  of  the  later  arts  of  the  Latin 
races  around  the  Mediterranean.  Then  the  Semitic  Museum  il- 
lustrated the  civilizations  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Judea. 
Next  the  history  of  architecture  began  to  be  depicted  in  the 
collections  of  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.,  Hall ;  and  now  arrives  the 
Germanic  Museum,  illustrating  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  wherever  settled,  and  recalling  Teutonic  aesthetic 
achievements  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  the  new  university 
collections,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
have  illustrated  anthropology,  archaeology,  and  the  history  of 
civilization. 

The  last  event  in  this  series  is  the  most  interesting  of  them 
all,  because  of  the  intimate  connections  of  American  civilization 
with  the  German  civilization.  Doubtless  the  growth  of  the  Ger- 
manic Museum  here  would  have  been  slow,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  great  impulse  given  to  the  movement  two  years  ago  by  the 
generous  and  suggestive  act  of  His  Majesty,  the  German  Em- 
peror. That  act  was  unique  in  the  history  of  this  university,  and 
indeed  in  the  history  of  education. 

A  second  great  gift  to  the  Museum  from  German  scholars, 
high  officials,  and  successful  men  of  affairs  has  just  been  made 
known  to  us  by  the  address  to  which  the  distinguished  represen- 
tative of  the  Emperor  has  already  alluded.  This  gift  is  an  ad- 
mirable series  of  fifty-five  galvano-plastic  reproductions  of  preci- 
ous products  of  the  German  silversmiths'  art  from  the  middle 
ages  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  names  of  the  personages 
who  combined  to  prepare  this  gift  make  a  remarkable  list.     To 
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mention  only  those  who  have  died  since  the  inception  of  this 
undertaking  in  April,  1902,  there  stand  on  this  list  the  names  of 
Mommsen,  the  historian,  Virchow,  the  naturalist,  and  Dtimmler, 
the  head  of  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.  The  collection 
was  brought  together  for  the  first  time  as  a  contribution  to  our 
Germanic  Museum ;  it  is  to-day  on  exhibition  at  Berlin.  Such  a 
gift  from  such  men  is  peculiarly  welcome  to  this  society  of 
scholars. 

To  mark  his  sense  of  the  importance  in  academic  history  of 
the  events  that  this  day  commemorates,  a  Harvard  teacher  of 
history  who  has  already  done  much  to  promote  the  growth  and 
usefulness  of  the  University  Library,  has  asked  permission  to 
give  to  that  library,  ten  thousand  volumes  on  German  history, 
and  to  make  this  gift,  through  its  book-plates,  a  commemoration 
of  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  this  institution  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1902.  This  generous  act  recalls  to  mind  that  the 
records  of  civilization  through  the  long  future,  as  in  the  past, 
are  to  be  in  part  preserved  in  printed  books,  as  well  as  in  mu- 
seums. 

The  Germanic  Museum  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  the  first 
of  a  group  of  museums,  illustrating  at  this  institution  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  among  the  leading  races  of  mankind  down  to 
recent  years.  Year  after  year  it  will  teach  American  students 
how  the  Germans  developed  artistic  crafts  and  created  beauty 
centuries  before  America  was  discovered.  The  members  of 
Harvard  University  have  occasion  to  know  how  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Germans  practices  the  fine  crafts  and  cultivates 'the 
fine  arts.  They  owe  to  German  hands  their  unique  collection 
of  glass  models  of  flowers,  a  collection  which  is  the  very  climax 
of  artistic  craftsmanship.  It  is  brought  home  to  them  every  year 
that  the  best  musical  and  dramatic  organizations  in  this  country 
are  in  German  hands  ;  and  they  know  that  there  are  no  loftier  pro- 
ducts of  genius  than  noble  music  and  drama,  except  the  worthy 
approaches  of  the  human  spirit  to  Almighty  God.  The  Ger- 
manic Museum  will  teach  them  how  the  German  artistic  sense 
and  capacity  have  been  developed  and  transmitted  through  long 
generations. 
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The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  you  that  some  of  us  had  occasionally  felt 
that  the  project  of  a  Germanic  Museum  here  was  almost  too 
great  to  be  capable  of  realization.  There  was,  however,  one 
member  of  the  German  Department  whose  enthusiasm  and 
persistence  never  flagged,  and  to  whose  devotion  to  this  cause 
the  success  of  it  is  almost  entirely  due, — the  Curator  of  the  Ger- 
manic Museum,  Professor  Kuno  Francke. 

ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  FRANCKE. 

There  are  moments  in  the  history  of  an  institution  as  well  as 
in  the  life  of  an  individual,  when  forces  which  slowly  and  for  a 
long  time  almost  imperceptibly  have  been  accumulating  suddenly 
take  shape  in  some  new  impetus,  some  new  accomplishment, 
some  new  and  inspiring  thought.  Such  a  moment,  if  I  mistake 
not,  came  to  Harvard  University,  and  through  Harvard  to  Amer- 
ican universities  at  large,  when  the  German  Emperor  decided 
to  give  to  it  the  remarkable  collection  of  casts,  embracing  some 
of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  development  of  German  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  which  now  forms  the  principal  treasure  of  our 
Germanic  Museum. 

The  idea  of  a  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard  University  is 
not  of  yesterday.  It  is  fully  ten  years  old.  It  was  engendered  by 
the  existence  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology, 
and  by  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Semitic  Department  to  illus- 
trate the  life  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Judea  through  a  collection 
of  monuments  embodying  the  results  of  scientific  exploration  to 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  Committee  of  Visitors  to 
the  Germanic  Department,  who  very  unselfishly  and  earnestly 
devoted  themselves  to  its  furtherance.  It  was  subsequently 
helped  by  the  Germanic  Museum  Association,  through  whose 
propaganda  it  first  became  widely  known.  It  was  brought  within 
sight  of  tentative  realization  through  the  grant  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  a  building  well  suited  to  its  immediate  purposes. 
But  not  until  the  truly  princely  gift  of  the  German  Emperor 
came  to  us  could  we  feel  assured— as  we  do  feel  now — that  this 
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museum  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  centres  in  America  for 
the  study  of  national  civilization. 

To-day,  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  so  promising-  and 
momentous  a  career,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  clearly  for- 
mulate the  essential  function  which  such  a  museum  of  Germanic 
civilization  has  to  fulfil  within  the  organism  of  an  American  uni- 
versity, that  we  should  define  its  place  in  the  larger  whole  of  his- 
torical, philological  and  literary  studies.  This  is  the  general  sub- 
ject from  the  sphere  of  which  I  desire  to  select  a  few  brief  con- 
siderations. 

The  most  immediate  and  obvious  as  well  as  the  most  general 
service  rendered  to  the  student  by  such  a  museum  is  its  appeal  to 
the  eye.  Goethe  somewhere  says :  "What  we  have  not  seen  with 
our  own  eyes  is  really  no  concern  of  ours."  Although  not  meant 
as  such,  this  word  of  Goethe  s  is  a  severe  and  just  indictment  of 
much  of  what  passes  for  critical  scholarship.  All  too  often  critics 
forget  that  their  first  and  fundamental  task  is  to  see  a  given  ob- 
ject, be  it  a  drama,  a  statue,  or  a  social  fact,  to  become  familiar 
with  its  dimensions,  its  outline,  its  proportion ;  to  take  it  in,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  whole.  All  too  often  the  real  significance  of  such 
an  object  is  lost  sight  of  over  investigations  which  have  to  do 
with  some  slight  detail,  some  question  of  authorship,  some  rela- 
tion to  other  works  or  facts,  some  theory  connected  with  it — in- 
vestigations, in  other  words,  which  have  to  do  with  everything 
except  the  object  itself.  The  primary  office,  then,  of  such  a  mu- 
seum as  this  is  to  force  the  objects  themselves  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  college  student,  to  engender  the  habit  in  him  of  gazing 
and  re-gazing,  to  adapt  his  sensuous  perception  to  the  objects  of 
his  study.  It  is  clear  why  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are  ex- 
hibited in  our  Germanic  Museum  is  of  particular  value  to  the 
American  student.  Most  American  students  have  no  opportun- 
ity of  familiarizing  themselves  by  travel  abroad  with  the  outward 
aspect  of  mediaeval  civilization ;  very  few  of  them  have  seen  Nu- 
remberg or  Hildesheim ;  very  few  can  form  a  conception  of  what 
a  Romanesque  or  a  Gothic  cathedral  really  is.  The  mere  sight, 
then,  of  such  wonderful  and  imposing  monuments  as  the  Naum- 
burg  rood-screen  or  the  Golden  Gate  of  Freiberg,  both  given  to  us 
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in  full-size  reproductions  by  the  German  Emperor,  cannot  help 
being  a  revelation  to  American  students. 

In  the  next  place,  this  museum,  it  seems  to  me,  is  destined 
to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  various  studies  relating  to 
different  phases  of  national  life.  Modern  scholarship  suffers  from 
over-specialization.  The  historical  student,  the  philologist,  the 
student  of  art,  the  literary  critic,  each  cultivates  his  own  field, 
often  quite  unaware  of  what  is  going  on  in  neighboring  pastures, 
quite  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  national  life  is  a  unit,  that  it  is 
the  common  soil  from  which  spring  forth  the  most  diversified 
and  yet  allied  activities,  and  that  only  by  considering  all  these 
activities  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  this  common  soil 
can  we  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  their  significance.  This  mu- 
seum, I  trust,  will  help  to  counteract  this  narrow  specialization, 
by  becoming  a  meeting  ground  for  the  art  student  and  the  phi- 
lologist, the  student  of  political  as  well  as  of  literary  history.  It 
is  not  to  set  up  a  new  specialty ;  it  is  to  embrace  national  civili- 
zation as  a  whole  by  bringing  before  our  eyes  the  outward  forms 
of  this  civilization  in  its  successive  stages.  How  the  lake-dwell- 
ers lived  in  prehistoric  Switzerland ;  what  kind  of  armaments  and 
household  utensils  were  used  by  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  era 
of  the  migrations ;  in  what  kind  of  boats  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Norsemen  crossed  the  seas ;  how  they  buried  their  dead ;  what 
were  the  types  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Frank- 
ish,  the  Bavarian,  the  Swabian  farmhouse ;  what  was  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  sculpture  in  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
what  was  the  scheme  and  the  development  of  the  mediaeval  cas- 
tle; what  was  the  architectural  character  of  the  German  city  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  its  fortifications,  its  public 
buildings,  its  private  houses ;  what  was  the  stage  of  the  miracle- 
plays  and  moralities ;  what  was  the  development  of  book-print- 
ing; what  was  the  Wittenberg  of  Luther's  time,  the  Weimar 
of  Goethe's — these  are  some  of  the  sights  which  our  Museum 
will  offer,  and  in  a  measure  already  offers,  partly  through  models 
and  photographs,  but  largely  through  plaster  casts  and  other 
full-size  reproductions  of  the  original  works  of  art  and  industry. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  one  or  two  examples  from  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's collection  how  such  a  museum  as  this  appeals  to  a  variety 
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of  scientific  interests,  how  it  will  force  upon  the  historical  student 
and  the  social  philosopher,  the  art  critic  and  the  literary  and  lin- 
guistic investigator  the  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  unity 
of  their  tasks,  how  it  will  tend  to  deepen,  to  widen  and  to  vivify 
the  conception  of  national  civilization. 

Since  Burckhardt's  "Kultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,"  it 
has  been  a  popular  axiom  that  modern  individualism  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  era  of  the  "rinascimento."  Unquestionably,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this  axiom.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Middle 
Ages  were  an  era  of  collectivism,  while  the  modern  world,  be- 
ginning with  Humanism  and  the  Reformation,  is  dominated  by 
subjective  thought  and  feeling.  That,  however,  Burckhardt's 
phrase  of  "the  discovery  of  the  individual"  by  the  great  Italians 
of  the  quatro-cento  is  misleading,  that,  in  other  words,  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  themselves  contain  the  germs  of  modern  individualism, 
is  an  insight  gaining  more  and  more  ground  among  historical 
students.  Our  museum  contains  one  of  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  correctness  of  this  view  in  the  remarkable  array 
of  plastic  figures  from  Naumburg  Cathedral,  belonging  to  the 
height  of  mediaeval  German  sculpture  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  the  art  of  the  Re- 
naissance which  surpasses  these  twelve  portrait  statues  in  ful- 
ness, distinctness  and  vigor  of  individual  life.  Every  one  of 
these  figures  is  a  type  by  itself,  a  fully  rounded  personality.  The 
Canoness  standing  erect,  but  with  slightly  inclined  head, 
thoughtfully  gazing  down  upon  a  book  which  she  supports  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  turns  over  its  leaves ;  the  two  pairs  of 
princely  husband  and  wife,  one  of  the  men  full  of  power  and  de- 
termination, the  other  of  youthfully  sanguine  appearance,  one  of 
the  women  broadly  smiling,  the  other,  with  a  gesture  full  of  re- 
served dignity,  drawing  her  garment  to  her  face ;  the  young  eccle- 
siastic, with  his  carefully  arranged  hair  flowing  from  his  tonsure, 
holding  the  missal  in  front  of  him ;  the  various  knights,  one  look- 
ing out  from  behind  his  shield,  another  leaning  upon  his  sword, 
others  in  still  different  postures  and  moods — there  is  not  a  figure 
among  them  which  did  not  represent  a  particular  individual  at  a 
particular  moment,  and  which  did  not,  without  losing  itself  in 
capricious  imitation  of  accidental  trifles,  reproduce  life  as  it  is.     It 
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is  impossible  in  the  face  of  such  works  of  sculpture  as  these  not 
to  feel  that  they  proceeded  from  artists  deeply  versed  in  the  study 
of  human  character,  fully  alive  to  the  problems  of  human  con- 
duct, keenly  sensitive  to  impressions  of  any  sort,  in  other  words 
fully  developed,  highly  organized,  complicated  individuals.  If 
with  some  such  thoughts  as  these  in  mind  we  turn  to  the  works 
of  literature  of  the  same  epoch,  if  we  think  of  such  characters  as 
Hagen  or  Kriemhild,  Parzival  or  Tristan,  we  shall  be  inclined,  I 
think,  to  observe  in  them  also  more  distinctly  than  before  those 
traits  which  stamp  them  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  actual 
life,  which  make  them  sharply  individualized  types.  And  we 
shall  be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  in  the  whole  drift  of  those 
times,  in  their  religious,  intellectual,  social  conditions,  the  same 
tendency  toward  individuality. 

Or,  to  take  an  example  illustrating  the  connections  between 
political  history  and  art,  what  could  be  more  instructive  to  the 
historical  student  than  Schliiter's  equestrian  statue  of  the  Great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  also  given  to  us  in  full-size  reproduc- 
tion by  the  German  Emperor.  Frederick  William,  the  founder  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  was  a  remarkable  mixture  of  autocratic 
arbitrariness  and  single-minded  devotion  to  the  common  weal. 
Ruthlessly  overriding  time-honored  class  privileges  and  local 
statutes,  he  established  the  sovereignty  of  the  modern  state  in  his 
widely  scattered  territories,  and  thus  welded  them  together  into 
a  political  whole.  Obstinately  adhering  to  a  military  absolutism 
even  in  matters  of  civil  administration,  he  was  also  keenly  alive 
to  the  demands  of  industrial  progress  and  commercial  expansion. 
A  Prussian  from  foot  to  crown,  zealously  maintaining  the  pre- 
rogatives of  his  principality  against  other  states  of  the  empire, 
he  was  also  the  only  German  prince  of  his  time  who  deeply  felt 
for  the  national  honor,  the  only  one  willing  to  risk  his  own  state 
in  defence  of  Germany.  Could  the  sturdy  greatness  of  this  man, 
could  the  condition  of  the  Prussia  of  his  time  be  more  concretely 
and  impressively  brought  before  us  than  by  this  statue  erected 
in  front  of  his  castle  at  Berlin  a  few  years  after  his  death?  Clad 
in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  imperator,  the  marshal's  staff  in  his 
right  hand,  with  the  left  tightly  grasping  the  reins  and  holding 
his  horse  in  check,  his  head  slightly   thrown   back    so  that  the 
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aquiline  nose  and  the  commanding  eyes  are  in  full  sight,  while 
the  mane-like  hair  flows  in  bold  masses  over  neck  and  shoulders, 
he  seems  the  very  embodiment  of  seventeenth  century  absolut- 
ism. But  there  is  nothing-  vain-glorious  in  this  man,  nothing  that 
savors  of  a  Charles  II.  or  a  Louis  XV.  His  horse  is  not  a  showy 
thing  of  parade,  but  a  doughty  animal  of  tough  sinews  and  heavy 
limbs ;  he  rides  it  free  and  without  stirrups ;  he  knows  what  he 
is  about;  he  is  carrying  his  destiny  in  himself;  and  a  victorious 
future  seems  to  hover  before  his  eyes. 

It  remains. to  say  a  few  words  about  a  third  service  which, 
I"  feel  assured,  this  museum  will  render  to  American  university 
life.  This  institution  is  not  a  German  museum ;  it  is  a  Germanic 
Museum ;  it  is  to  bring  together  representative  monuments  of  the 
Germanic  past  on  English,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Swiss  and  Aus- 
trian soil  as  well  as  German.  It  seems  inevitable  that  one  result 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  museum  will  be  a  strengthened  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  the  Germanic  race ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  Germanic 
studies  at  large  will  be  benefited  and  broadened  by  the  growth 
of  this  feeling.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  this  very  feel- 
ing which  has  given  strength  to  our  cause  thus  far,  which  has 
made  the  museum  what  it  now  is.  Americans  both  of  English 
and  German  blood  first  supported  and  promoted  it.  The  Swiss 
Government  has  signified  its  intention  to  follow  up  its  generous 
gift  from  the  Landes-Museum  at  Zurich  by  regular  and  continu- 
ous supplies  from  the  same  source ;  and  a  committee  of  leading 
citizens  of  Berlin  and  other  German  cities  is  now  preparing  for 
us  a  superb  collection  of  German  gold  and  silver  work  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries — a  collection  which  will  be  a 
most  welcome  and  worthy  counterpart  to  the  Emperor's  dona- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  especial  gratification  that  a  scion  of  Puritan 
stock,  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  a  Harvard  teacher  of  history,  has 
chosen  the  day  of  the  opening  of  our  museum  to  announce  a  gift 
which  will  serve  not  only  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  visit  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  Harvard  University,  but  also  as  an 
enduring  incentive  for  the  pursuit  of  Germanic  studies  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

And  so  let  me  close  with  renewed  expressions  of  gratitude — 
gratitude  toward  the  exalted  ruler  whom  we  may  acclaim  as  the 
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virtual  founder  of  this  museum ;  gratitude  toward  the  governing 
boards  of  the  university  who  have  given  it  a  temporary  abode; 
gratitude  toward  the  numerous  friends  who  have  assisted  it; 
gratitude  to  the  workmen  through  whose  skill  its  treasures  were 
installed.  May  its  career  justify  the  care  and  generosity  bestow- 
ed upon  it  by  so  many.  May  it  come  to  be  an  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  held  before  us  by  the  names  of  the  three  great  men  to 
whose  memory  this  day,  the  ioth  of  November,  is  sacred:  St. 
Martin,  the  representative  of  mediaeval  charity  and  civic  devo- 
tion ;  Luther,  the  apostle  of  modern  independence  and  individual 
striving;  Schiller,  the  prophet  of  the  society  of  the  future. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  when  the 
Germanic  Museum  Association  was  formed,  to  make  propa- 
ganda for  our  cause  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  win  for  it 
as  many  friends  as  possible,  it  was  natural  that  we  should 
choose  as  President  of  that  association  the  man- whose  name 
would  most  strongly  appeal  to  Germans  and  Americans  alike, 
the  man  who  had  set  a  shining  example  to  all  of  us  millions  of 
German-Americans  by  serving  his  adopted  country  as  a  soldier, 
a  statesman,  a  historian,  an  orator,  an  ardent  advocate  of  good 
government,  without  losing  one  particle  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
native  country, — the  Honorable  Carl  Schurz. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  CARL  SCHURZ. 

The  establishment  of  a  Germanic  Museum  as  a  part  of  this 
renowned  American  University  signifies  more  than  a  mere  col- 
lection and  exhibition  of  things  historically  or  artistically  re- 
markable. It  is  an  offspring  of  the  tendency,  growing  and  spread- 
ing among  civilized  nations,  to  recognize  the  community  be- 
tween them  of  thought,  of  intellectual  achievement,  of  moral 
endeavor,  and  of  ideal  aspirations.  It  is  more  particularly  an  ex- 
pression of  the  instinctive  desire  of  the  Germanic  branches  of 
the  human  family  which,  although  now  separated  by  political 
lines  of  division,  claim  a  common  origin  and  which  have  made 
so  deep  and  so  peculiar  an  impress  upon  the  progressive  civiliza- 
tion of  the  human  race  as  to  bring  to  clearer  consciousness  their 
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original  kinship,  and  the  continuity  of  that  kinship,  in  its  various 
developments  and  manifestations. 

Professor  Kuno  Francke,  to  whose  personal  efforts  the  first 
organization  and  the  rapid  growth  of  this  enterprise  owe  so 
much,  has  very  properly  emphasized  the  fact  that  "this  institu- 
tion is  not  a  German  Museum,  but  a  Germanic  Museum,"  which 
is  "to  bring  together  representative  monuments  of  the  Germanic 
past  on  English,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  Swiss  and  Austrian  soil 
as  well  as  German." 

Professor  Francke  has  also  so  cogently  set  forth  how  schol- 
ars and  students  may  profit  from  the  opportunities  for  ocular  ob- 
servation afforded  by  such  a  museum  that  nothing  need  be  added 
to  his  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  Permit  me,  then,  to 
devote  a  few  words  to  another,  what  I  might  call  the  sentimental 
aspect  of  it,  with  especial  reference  to  its  effect  upon>  the  in- 
ternational intercourse  between  the  peoples  concerned. 

I  am  well  aware  that  international  relations  are  not  deter- 
mined by  sentiment  alone  but  mainly  by  interest  and  impulses 
of  a  different  kind.  In  our  own  history  we  have  had  very  striking 
experiences  of  the  sentiment  of  consanguinity  utterly  failing  to 
prevent  family  quarrels ;  and  everybody  knows  that  family  quar- 
rels once  well  started  have  been  apt  to  be  peculiarly  fierce.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  sentiment,  and  especially  that 
of  blood-relationship,  may  not  have  a  very  beneficient  influence 
upon  the  intercourse  of  kindred  peoples  at  all.  To  be  sure,  it 
will  not  entirely  overrule  the  antagonism  of  interests,  but  it  may 
create  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to  carry  these  antagonisms  to  ex- 
tremes— a  feeling  favorable  to  the  exertion  of  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  bring  them  to  a  friendly  adjustment. 

When,  for  instance,  we  contemplate  the  present  American 
feeling  towards  England,  it  will  strike  us  that  the  often-express- 
ed sentiment  that  "blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  already  referred 
to  by  Baron  Bussche,  has  of  late  acquired  a  real  significance, 
which  in  case  of  a  threatening  clash  of  interests  may,  not  indeed 
induce  either  party  to  forget,  or  to  take  an  entirely  different  view 
of  those  interests,  but  at  least  powerfully  stimulate  on  both  sides 
the  wish  not  to  permit  such  a  clash  to  degenerate  into  actual  hos- 
tilities, but  to  leave  no  means  unused  that  might  bring  about  an 
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amicable  issue.  And  we  all  know  that  a  negotiation  is  already 
half  assured  of  success  when  it  is  approached  by  both  parties  in 
a  sincere  and  warm  spirit  of  conciliation  and  good  understanding. 
Such  sentiment  therefore,  although  it  certainly  will  not  obviate 
all  possible  differences,  may  be  of  exceedingly  good  service  in 
helping  to  prevent  their  running  into  needless  conflicts. 

But  if  this  is  true  with  regard  to  England,  is  it  not  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  family? 
Is  it  not  especially  true  with  regard  to  old  Germany,  the  mother 
of  them  all?  Her  soil  is  the  original  birthplace  of  those  motive 
powers  of  character,  those  mental  tendencies  and  those  ideal  as- 
pirations which  most  distinguish  the  Germanic  race  from  others 
— peculiarities  common  to  Germanic  peoples  which  more  or  less 
distinctly  reveal  themselves  in  their  fundamental  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  their  collective  consciences,  their  ideals  of  lib- 
erty, their  methods  of  truth-seeking,  their  philosophies  and  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  things  denoting  common  instincts.  I 
cannot  undertake  here  to  trace  these  peculiarities  in  all  their  vari- 
ous manifestations,  but  would  point  out  one  of  them  as  an  ex- 
ample which  is  strikingly  characteristic. 

When  Americans  and  Englishmen  enumerate  the  things 
which  they  have  in  common  and  which  sentimentally  should 
bind  them  together,  they  seldom  omit  to  mention  by  the  side  of 
the  common  law  and  their  common  principles  of  civil  liberty  and 
so  on,  their  common  Shakespeare.  Now  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  this  common  Shakespeare  is  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage, more  alive  in  Germany,  not  only  than  in  France  or  in  any 
Latin  or  any  non-Germanic  country,  but  more  alive  in  Germany 
than  in  England  or  America ;  that  Shakespeare  is  in  Germany  not 
only  as  generally,  or  even  more  generally,  read  as  reproduced 
in  excellent  translations,  but  is  far  more  frequently  presented  on 
the  stage,  because  far  more  in  demand  by  the  German  public. 
In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  respectable  theatre  which  does  not  carry 
several  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  on  its  regular  repertoire,  to  be 
offered  not  by  way  of  "revival,"  or  spectacular  novelty,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  which  the  institution  would  lose  its 
character,  and  the  omission  of  which  the  theatre-going  public 
would  resent.     Thus  the  common  Shakespeare  is  emphatically 
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claimed  by  Germany  as  her  own,  while  in  non-Germanic  coun- 
tries in  spite  of  occasional  efforts  to  introduce  him  he  hardly  fig- 
ures as  anything  more  than  an  imperfectly  intelligible  foreign 
curiosity. 

I  mention  this  merely  as  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  that  blood- 
kinship  which  utters  itself  in  many  other  and  more  important 
respects,  reminding  us  that  the  sentiment  that  "blood  is  thicker 
than  water"  should  have  a  more  constant  and  comprehensive 
hearing  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  We  all  remember  that  un- 
til recently  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  American  demagogue 
to  "twist  the  British  lion's  tail,"  as  it  had  been  the  habit  of  a 
certain  class  of  Englishmen  to  revile  the  Yankee,  and  that  these 
things  were  done  in  most  cases  without  there  being  the  slightest 
tangible  reason  for  it,  and  not  infrequently  in  a  manner  as  if  a 
war  between  the  two  nations  would  be  a  welcome  pastime  for 
each.    This  we  have  bravely  overcome. 

Similarly  there  was,  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  an  artifi- 
cial excitement  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Venezuela  affair,  which,  inflamed  by  a  sensational 
and  unscrupulous  press  on  both  sides,  pictured  to  us  irreconcila- 
ble antagonisms  between  the  two  nations,  and  seemed  to  rush 
us  into  actual  danger  of  hostilities,  which  might  indeed  have 
been  precipitated  by  some  unfortunate  accident.  And  then  it 
turned  out  that  there  had  never  been  the  slightest  reason  for  all 
this  blustering  choler,  and  that,  if  the  sentiment  that  "blood  is 
thicker  than  water"  had  more  vigorously  asserted  itself,  the 
senselessness  of  the  whole  turmoil  would  easily  have  become  ap- 
parent at  the  beginning. 

To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more  abominable,  nothing  more 
hideous,  nothing  more  criminal,  than  the  reckless  goading  of  na- 
tion against  nation  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  their  friendship 
and  peaceful  intercourse.  It  is  a  crime  so  infamous  that  it  should 
put  anyone  guilty  of  it  outside  of  the  social  pale  of  civilized  man- 
kind. On  the  other  hand  nothing  can  be  more  honorable  and 
blessed  than  any  effort  to  create  and  nourish  a  public  spirit  ab- 
horring the  resort  to  war,  except  in  case  of  the  most  absolute  and 
extreme  necessity,  a  sentiment  inspiring  a  statesmanship  bent 
upon  devoting  in  international  policy  the  keenness  of  its  eye  to 
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the  discovery,  not  of  the  things  that  irritate  and  divide,  but  of 
the  things  that  conciliate  and  unite. 

Whatever  makes  for  friendly  sympathy  between  nations, 
makes  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Every  endeavor  directed  to- 
wards that  end,  be  it  ever  so  limited  in  its  influence,  should  there- 
fore be  most  heartily  welcomed  and  fostered.  And  thus  we  have 
good  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  men  who  originally  conceived 
the  plan  of  establishing  this  Germanic  Museum,  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  most  valuable  aid  to  the  scholar  and  the  stu- 
dent in  their  scientific  pursuits,  but  no  less  because  it  will  be  apt 
to  bring  different  nations  nearer  together  in  the  consciousness 
of  kinship.  Its  effect  in  international  relations  may  be  ever  so 
small  and  indirect,  but  it  will  be  something,  and  even  a  small 
weight  of  sentiment  may  sometimes  serve  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favor  of  friendly  understanding. 

Most  heartily  do  we  thank  His  Majesty,  the  German  Em- 
peror, for  his  quick  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  our  endeav- 
ors, and  for  the  most  generous  munificence  with  which  he  has 
aided  them ;  and  to  our  expression  of  gratitude  we  may  add  the 
assurance  that  his  splendid  gifts  to  the  Museum,  which  challenge 
our  admiration  not  only  because  of  their  value  as  historic  pro- 
ducts of  German  art,  but  because  of  the  wisely  discriminating 
judgment  with  which  they  have  been  selected,  are  welcomed  in 
the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered.  And  as  the 
President  of  the  Germanic  Museum  Association,  I  express  the 
unanimous  and  cordial  wish  of  its  members  that  the  ailment 
which  has  recently  befallen  the  generous  benefactor  of  this  insti- 
tution may  soon  pass  away. 

We  acknowledge  with  sincerest  gratitude  also  the  magnani- 
mous sympathy  with  which  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
public have  favored  us  with  their  active  and  most  valuable  co- 
operation, as  well  as  the  many  private  citizens  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  who  are  aiding  the  Museum  with  their  donations.  And 
I  cannot  close  without  uttering  the  fervid  hope  that  the  many 
millions  of  our  American  fellow  citizens  of  German  blood,  who, 
while  ardently  devoted  to  this  republic,  still  remember  their  ori- 
gin with  affectionate  pride,  will  consider  it  a  duty  of  honor  to 
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give  free-hearted  and  open-handed  assistance  to  an  institution 
which  appeals  to  their  enlightened  public  spirit  as  well  as  to  a 
sentiment  that  cannot  fail  to  be  dear  to  their  hearts. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  our  enterprise 
has  had  from  the  beginning  the  kind  assistance  of  a 
great  many  persons  connected  with  the  older  established  insti- 
tutions of  similar  character  in  this  neighborhood.  It  is  my 
pleasant  duty  to  express  our  gratitude  especially  to  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Walker  and  to  Professor  Herbert  Langford  Warren 
for  the  assistance  which  they  have  rendered  in  installing  the 
collection  in  its  present  quarters.  It  is  natural  that  on  this 
occasion  we  should  turn  for  counsel  to  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  known  institution  of  this  character  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to  you  its  Director,  Mr.  Edward  Robinson. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  EDWARD  ROBINSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a 
gracious  and  a  graceful  thought  which  has  given  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  the  opportunity  of  sharing  with  you  in  such  an  auspi- 
cious occasion  as  this,  and  I  trust  it  comes  as  a  symbol  of  that 
co-operation  which  should  exist,  and  I  hope  always  will  exist, 
between  the  two  institutions. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  is,  in  a  sense,  the  fos- 
ter-child of  the  University,  for  in  the  act  of  incorporation  by 
which  it  was  called  into  being  in  the  year  1870,  it  was  provided 
that  three  trustees  should  be  appointed  every  year  "by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  if  said  corporation  makes 
such  appointments,"  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  "said  corpora- 
tion" has  made  such  appointments  without  interruption  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Museum.  More  than  that,  in  the  names  of  those 
who  are  known  as  its  founders  and  who  are  included  as  the  origi- 
nal body  of  trustees  in  the  act  of  incorporation  is  that  of  the 
President  of  Harvard  University — not  ex  officio,  but  as  an  indi- 
divual,  and  it  is  as  an  individual  that  his  counsel  and  his  judg- 
ment have  been  of  service  to  the  Museum  in     the     years  of  its 
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growth  up  to  the  present  time.  Beginning  as  it  did  at  the  time 
when  its  only  assets  were  its  hopes,  he  has  followed  the  history 
of  the  Museum,  at  first  when  it  existed  only  on  paper,  then  when 
it  became  the  tenant  of  two  rooms  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
then  when  it  had  outgrown  those  rooms  and  moved  to  what  was 
considered  at  that  time  a  building  which  would  last  for  genera- 
tions in  its  service,  and  he  has  followed  as  others  of  its  trustees 
have  done,  the  history — I  may  almost  say  the  marvelous  history 
— of  its  development  in  that  building  so  that  the  building  has 
had  to  be  increased  twice,  so  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  less  than 
a  generation  after  it  was  started,  he  found  it  bursting  its  bonds 
in  all  directions.  The  collections  are  now  multiplying  in  such  a 
way  and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  en- 
tirely new  problem,  realizing  that  the  land  on  which  we  stand, 
although  we  occupy  but  half  of  it  at  the  present  time,  will  be  far 
too  small  for  our  purpose,  knowing  that  at  the  present  day  we 
could  fill  that  entire  lot  of  land  with  things  in  our  possession  if 
we  had  the  building  available,  so  that  a  new  life  is  starting  out 
for  the  institution  and  we  stand  at  the  threshold  between  the 
parting  of  the  old  and  the  new  generation  in  its  development.  I 
speak  of  it  now  because  I  look  forward — and  we  all  look  forward 
— to  that  development  as  a  new  means  of  bringing  about  co-oper- 
ation with  Harvard  University,  as  a  new  opportunity  of  serving 
Harvard  University  as  Harvard  University  has  helped  us. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know — I  think  it  is  a  significant  fact 
— that  in  connection  with  the  plans  for  the  new  building  which 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation  each  curator  and  each  head  of  a 
department  has  been  asked  to  work  out  for  himself  his  ideal  of  the 
needs  of  his  department,  to  put  that  into  definite  shape  and  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  architects  to  be  carried  out  in  concrete  form 
so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  Now,  it  has  turned  out  that,  al- 
though each  one  of  those  gentlemen  has  worked  independently 
and  often  without  the  knowledge  of  his  companion  as  to  what 
his  plans  were  to  be,  in  every  case — I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
in  every  case — among  the  requirements  which  were  stated  as 
part  of  the  necessities  of  the  new  building  was  a  small  class  room 
in  connection  with  the  curator's  office.  In  other  words,  the  cura- 
tors look  forward  there  to  doing  the  work  of  teaching  as  well  as 
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the  work  of  displaying-, — of  making  the  Museum  in  the  future 
more  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  an  active  force  in  education.  In 
that  way  we  hope  that  it  will  supplement  the  work  that  is  done 
at  Harvard,  and  we  look  with  the  greater  rejoicing  upon  the  work 
which  Harvard  is  doing  now  to  supplement  our  own,  in  that 
spirit  of  co-operation  of  which  I  have  spoken,  with  the  desire 
not  to  run  parallel  lines  of  rivalry  or  of  emulation,  but  each  doing 
its  part  as  best  it  can,  each  suiting  its  work  to  the  work  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  two  institutions  may  henceforth  go  forward 
as  two  parts  of  one  whole. 

And  so  it  is  aside  from  the  work  that  we  know  the  Ger- 
manic Museum  will  do  for  Harvard  that  we  welcome  the  more 
its  existence  with  the  prospects — so  brilliant  at  present — of  its 
rapid  growth  and  development  in  the  future,  because  it  will  be 
just  another  instance  of  that  co-operation.  With  its  superb  col- 
lection of  casts  and  reproductions  now  in  hand  and  still  to  come, 
it  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  representing  Germanic — or,  let  me 
say  in  this  case,  German — art  as  extensively  as  we  should  other- 
wise have  felt  it  necessary  to  do.  We  can  refer  our  students  now 
to  the  Germanic  Museum  of  Harvard  College,  and  we  shall  have 
so  much  of  our  resources  to  put  into  other  fields  of  work  where 
Harvard  is  not  strong  and  where  she  may  naturally  look  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  aid  in  supplementing  her  own  work. 

So  that  I  look  forward  with  joy  and  with  hope  to  the  con- 
stant growth  of  this  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions ;  and  as  we  go  on,  in  Boston,  preparing  larger  and 
larger  collections  of  works  of  art  of  all  ages  open  to  the  students 
here,  so,  in  Cambridge,  the  community  will  be  educated  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  those  works  of  art,  of  the 
part  they  should  play  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
educational  value  which  they  have  to  every  young  man  who  looks 
toward  the  higher  ideals  of  life  in  this  country. 

It  is,  however  not  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  speak  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  that  which  is  in 
our  thoughts,  but  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Germanic 
Museum  here  and  what  it  means  to  the  University  and  to  the 
community,  and  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  that. 

When  Dean  Stanley  was  in  this  country,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
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dress  at  the  Century  Club,  almost  twenty-five  years  ago  to  a 
day,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told,  in  language  which  no  one 
could  reproduce,  of  the  impression  which  the  first  view  of  Ni- 
agara had  made  upon  him.  He  saw  it  first  at  midnight,  from 
the  upper  suspension  bridge,  and  he  said  that  in  the  ever-vary- 
ing movement,  in  the  everlasting  sound  of  the  contortion,  of  the 
confusion,  of  the  whirl  and  the  chaos  of  the  mighty  cataract  he 
saw  the  emblem  of  the  all-devouring  activity,  the  ceaseless  and 
restless  whirlpool  of  life  in  America ;  and  then  he  added,  "In  the 
moonlit  sky  there  arose  from  the  falls  a  column  of  spray  twice 
as  high  as  the  falls  themselves,  silent,  majestic  and  immovable; 
and  in  that  I  saw  the  image  of  the  future  destiny  of  America,  the 
pillar  of  light  that  should  emerge  from  the  destruction  of  the 
present."  Had  he  chosen  to  carry  his  figure  further,  he  might 
have  spoken  of  the  emblem  that  Niagara  would  represent  to  him 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  American  character  as  we  find  them  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  in  so  many  individuals  in  that  nation : 
on  the  one  hand  the  strong,  all-powerful,  devouring  materialism, 
rushing  on  and  rushing — we  all  know — so  much  faster  to-day 
than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago  when  Dean  Stanley  spoke, 
carrying  everything  before  it,  in  its  motion  downwards ;  and,  side 
by  side  with  that,  standing  in  front  of  it,  the  idealism,  the  ideal 
spirit  of  America  rising  as  a  constant  reminder  in  front  of  the 
other  of  the  high  source  from  which  it  had  its  origin.  There  is 
no  doubt,  I  think,  to  which  of  those  two  sides  every  university 
should  address  itself.  If  the  young  men  of  our  country,  having 
that  ideal  to  start  with,  are  not  taught  to  believe  here  that  that  is 
the  true  side  of  life,  that  it  is  the  ideal  point  of  view  that  they 
must  keep  in  mind  as  sons  of  the  university,  then  where,  in 
heaven's  name,  are  they  to  learn  it?  It  is  the  university  which, 
more  than  all — which  perhaps  alone  of  all  the  forces  that  we  have 
at  present  for  the  development  of  our  character — can  keep  its  hold 
upon  the  ideal  side  of  the  American  young  man,  can  keep  him 
from  the  all-absorbing  spirit  of  materialism  and  can  lead  him  to 
believe  and  act  upon  the  belief  that  there  is  a  higher  side  to  him- 
self. Knowing  that  that  higher  side  that  speaks  in  him  is  a  side 
that  deserves  cultivation,  how  is  it  to  be  done?  How,  indeed,  if, 
not  through  the  study  of  the  arts, — the  most  permanent  posses- 
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sion  that  men  leave  behind  them?  Wealth  goes,  dominion  goes, 
creeds  go ;  but  the  arts  that  the  people,  who  have  had  wealth 
and  who  have  had  dominion  and  who  have  believed  in  their  reli- 
gion, have  created,  those  have  outlasted  all,  from  the  remotest 
ages  down  to  our  time.  It  is  because  of  the  arts  that  we  are  in- 
terested in  this  or  that  nation,  all  whose  material  signs  of  exist- 
ence have  long  since  passed  away.  Therefore,  is  it  not  to  the  arts 
that  we  should  refer  the  young  student  of  the  ideal  side  of  life 
and  remind  him  of  the  men  who,  in  the  midst. of  prosperity, — 
kings,  nations,  republics,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  or  indi- 
viduals,— have  used  their  wealth  and  power  for  the  creation  of 
these  works  and  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind? 

And  so  it  is  that  the  Germanic  Museum  has  come  to  be,  I 
believe,  a  splendid  symbol — a  splendid  statue,  let  me  say, — in  the 
college  life  of  the  reality  of  that  spirit.  Here  the  student  can  go 
and  be  inspired  by  the  works  of  past  generations  and  can  study 
the  meaning  of  an  art  which  was  formed  and  developed  and 
which  flourished  while  the  great  empire  of  which  it  reminds  him 
was  still  young  in  its  growth  and  its  material  development.  The 
student  there  can  see  that  in  the  midst  of  their  material  needs 
men  stood  aside  and  created  or  bought  or  ordered  beautiful  works 
for  everlasting  pleasure.  And  so  he  sees  in  the  works  of  this 
Germanic  race,  and  more  particularly  in  the  works  of  the  later 
development  of  it  when  it  is  specifically  the  German  race,  the 
ideals  of  a  sturdy  people  carried  out  in  a  sturdy  way, — less  re- 
fined than  some,  less  delicate  than  some,  but  lacking  never  in  the 
power  of  virility, — the  favorite  materials  for  the  expression  of 
these  ideals  being  the  homely  substances  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  in  their  daily  life — iron,  stone,  wood  and  leather. 
What  nation  has  ever  surpassed  the  Germans  in  the  works  which 
they  have  wrought  in  these  materials?  And  so  the  student  can 
come  to  them  for  constant  inspiration,  and  by  having  them  be- 
fore him  as  a  visual  illustration  of  the  principles  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  teach  him  we  can,  through  this  means,  hold  on  to 
that  ideal  side  and  foster  it  and  develop  it. 

To  you,  sir,  (addressing  Baron  von  dem  Bussche)  I  should 
like  to  express  the  hope  that  His  Majesty,  your  Emperor,  may  be 
made  aware  that  the  magnificent  gift  which  he  has  conferred 
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upon  this  University  will  benefit  not  only  the  University  itself 
but  the  whole  community  in  which  that  University  stands;  and 
I  hope — and  I  am  sure  we  all  of  us  hope — that  it  may  stand  as  a 
permanent  memorial,  not  only  of  the  great  arts  of  the  past,  but 
of  a  man  who,  born  to  high  position,  has  used  his  birth  and  its 
privileges,  not  as  an  excuse  for  an  idle  and  self-indulgent  life,  but 
as  an  opportunity  for  work — steady,  hard  and  strenuous  work, — 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men.  As  such  I  am  sure  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  the  students  of  this  university. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Germany  used 
to  be  called  the  country  of  poets  and  philosophers.  There 
may  have  been  some  truth  in  that  appelation.  Certain  it  is  that 
in  poetry  and  her  sister  art,  music,  and  in  philosophy,  the  in- 
fluence of  Germany  upon  this  country  has  been  greatest.  We 
are  happy  to  have  with  us  to-day  a  distinguished  philosopher, 
widely  known  in  this  country  and  abroad,  whose  work  exempli- 
fies as  well  as  that  of  any  living  scholar  the  unity  and  mutual 
interdependence  of  German  and  American  thought,  Professor 
William  James. 

ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES. 

I  am  asked,  on  behalf  of  the  general  body  of  teachers  in  our 
University,  to  put  into  words  the  delight  with  which  they  wel- 
come this  noble  enlargement  of  our  educational  resources. 

Year  by  year  our  "Hochschule"  here  has  been  growing  from 
a  rural  into  an  urban  institution.  Our  buildings  are  becoming  so 
numerous,  and  have  such  curious  uses,  that  of  themselves  they 
form  a  kind  of  city,  and  give  to  the  newcomer  that  sense  of  in- 
definable interests,  fed  from  unknown  sources  and  ministering  to 
unintelligible  needs,  with  which  cities  in  general  affect  their 
rustic  visitors.  The  mere  background  of  life  here,  in  short,  is 
now  so  complex  that  to  dwell  in  its  presence  is  a  sort  of  liberal 
education.  The  air  is  so  full  of  spiritual  currents,  the  names  one 
hourly  hears,  the  things  one  daily  sees,  are  so  packed  with  ideal 
suggestiveness,  that  quite  unconsciously  the  climate  of  the  World 
of  Thought  becomes  familiar, — we  learn  at  any  rate  the  points  of 
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its  compass,  and  the  various  quarters  which  the  wind  may  blow 
from,  in  that  elevated  sphere  of  Being.  Our  imagination  at  the 
same  time  involuntarily  acquires  a  perspective.  We  see  too  many 
serious  interests  at  work  here  to  enjoy  naively  our  own  original 
one-sidedness. 

And  with  the  ever-growing  vastness  of  what  there  is  to  be 
known,  and  the  awful  specialty  now  required  of  the  knower,  it 
appears  more  and  more  as  if  the  only  superiority  which  the  so- 
called  "liberally"  educated  man  can  have  over  others,  is  just  the 
possession  of  this  background,  which  narrowly  educated  men 
have  perforce  to  go  without.  Through  it  the  "liberal"  mind  is 
kept  in  contact  with  the  general  probabilities  of  things,  and  gains 
that  golden  quality  of  reasonableness  which  ought  to  be  the 
ripest  fruit  of  education. 

It  is,  now,  as  part  of  our  own  general  background  that  we 
non-Germanic  members  of  the  Faculties  so  gladly  greet  the  Ger- 
manic Museum.  Although  collectively  we  may  possibly  be  as 
wondrously  learned  as  the  outside  public  supposes  us,  what  is 
really  perhaps  the  most  wondrous  thing  about  us  is  the  encyclo- 
paedic character  of  our  ignorance, — when  we  are  taken  singly. 
Our  excuse  is  that  no  one  can  afford  to  revel  in  such  depths  of 
ignorance  as  a  "professor" — he  has  his  background,  and  can  go 
to  it  for  information,  and  there  is  always  some  colleague  along- ' 
side  of  him  to  extricate  him  from  a  mistake.  The  ignorance  of 
the  German  past,  for  instancer  with  which  most  of  those  for 
whom  I  modestly  speak  are  afflicted,  would,  I  am  sure,  if  it  could 
be  revealed  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  just  addressed  us,  appear 
almost  inconceivable  in  its  profundity.  We  are  not  Teutoma- 
niacs,  not  archaeologists,  not  "Kunsthistoriker,"  not  even  artistic 
in  our  tastes.  Yet  we  heartily  and  sincerely  welcome  this  collec- 
tion, each  of  us  on  his  own  account  and  ignorant  as  we  are,  be- 
cause of  its  immediate  and  palpable  effect  upon  our  background. 
No  one  of  us  can  enter  into  the  presence  of  those  snow-white 
images  across  the  Delta,  or  look  upon  those  fine  photographs  of 
German  architectural  work,  without  feeling  something  within 
him  instantaneously  making  response  in  a  way  that  builds  out 
and  interprets  better  his  consciousness  of  what  we  already  were 
before  we  had  this  gift. 
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Professor  Francke  this  afternoon  has  spoken  of  the  intense 
spirit  of  individualism  that  characterizes  German  life  and  ani- 
mates the  works  here  shown.  Our  university,  like  our  old  Bay 
State,  has  always  been  noted  for  its  individualism.  Like  recog- 
nizes like,  and  leaps  to  meet  it.  As  children  of  Harvard,  we  see 
here  in  the  concrete  the  very  heritage  whose  faith  we  have  un- 
consciously kept.  We  discern  some  of  the  roots  of  our  own  being, 
and  appreciate  one  side  of  our  own  character  better — both  as  lov- 
ing it  and  as  noting  where  its  weak  points  lie — when  we  see  it 
thus  remotely  working  in  a  bygone  world  and  under  outlived 
fashions,  yet  keeping  so  intimately  true  to  the  genius  of  the  type. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  our  vocation,  see  that  we  stand  for  a  spirit 
that  human  life  will  always  need  to  have  expressed. 

I  said  just  now  that  we  are  not  all  Teutomaniacs,  but  in  one 
sense  our  university,  like  most  American  universities,  is  Teuto- 
maniac.  Its  ideals  of  scholarship  and  of  the  scholarly  character 
have  been  inspired  by  German  rather  than  by  French  or  English 
models.  Research  into  minute  points,  first-hand  contact  with 
some  bit  of  the  crude  fact,  the  student  pushing  into  holes  and 
corners  some  methods  of  investigation  invented  by  the  master 
— this  is  the  basis  of  our  higher  teaching,  and  this  is  all  that  we 
have  absolutely  required  of  our  disciples.  This  method,  of 
course,  like  all  things  human,  has  defects.  Lack  of  urbanity,  so 
to  call  it,  is  its  chief  shortcoming — poor  literary  form  often,  re- 
dundancy of  detail,  or  oddity  of  emphasis.  But  the  virtues  that 
go  with  it  are  the  fundamental  ones :  sincerity,  veracity,  fidelity 
and  patience — all  these  go  with  what  Professor  Francke  so  affec- 
tionately terms  the  German  "Lust  am  Kleinen" — and,  out  of  the 
many  details,  if  the  workers  all  keep  faithful,  we  trust  that  the 
great  edifice  of  truth  will  in  the  end  be  reared.  The  results  are 
already  encouraging.  We  have  to-day  in  nearly  every  sphere 
of  learning  a  genuine  "Gelehrtes  Publikum"  in  America ;  and  if 
our  major-generals  are  still  rather  disproportionately  few  for  the 
strength  of  our  scholarly  army  in  petty  officers  and  privates,  that 
is  a  fault  to  which  the  lying-in  hospitals  and  other  sources  of  na- 
tivity in  our  country  may  any  day  bring  a  remedy.  The  field  lies 
ready  for  the  geniuses  at  any  rate,  whenever  it  shall  please  them 
to  be  born  here. 
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Meanwhile,  we  cannot  cast  our  eyes  upon  those  sculptures 
across  the  Delta  without  understanding-  our  own  spirit  better. 
Look  at  so  many  of  those  mediaeval  figures,  each  so  individual 
and  peculiar,  chosen  by  the  artist  we  don't  know  why,  except  be- 
cause he  loved  it, — the  detail  first  and  the  ensemble  afterwards, 
but  beauty  nestling  everywhere  amid  the  curiousness.  Oddity 
and  redundancy,  perhaps,  but  infinite  sincerity, — what  is  this  but 
our  own  life  in  another  form  greeting  us  across  the  ages? 

Bacon  expressed  the  Germanic  spirit  when  he  wrote :  "There 
is  no  excellent  beauty  without  some  strangeness  in  the  propor- 
tion." The  mediterranean  or  classic  spirit  has  always  sought  to 
avoid  strangeness,  and  thereby  its  works  are  so  wonderfully  com- 
municable and  urbane.  It  starts  with  the  notion  that  a  noble  en- 
semble is  possible,  and  works  over  the  raw  material  by  way  of 
elimination  and  abstraction.  But  in  spite  of  the  intellectuality 
of  classic  work,  we  may  still  believe  in  our  Germanic  spirit  as 
being  the  more  fruitful  thing.  Its  productions  are  fuller-bodied 
and  less  abstract.  Something  indeed  it  misses, — universality, 
simplicity,  and  purity ;  but  it  preserves  more  turns  and  shades  of 
truth,  and  its  content  is  so  much  the  richer  for  its  greater  con- 
creteness. 

We  gain  above  all  a  certain  loveability  in  our  works.  Love 
goes  from  one  individual  to  another  individual,  but  individuals 
are  always  redundant  with  their  own  detail.  Love,  when  once 
kindled,  feeds  on  every  point  of  peculiarity  which  its  object  of- 
fers. The  Germanic  genius  loves  unique  objects,  rich  in  curves 
and  quirks,  and  points  of  peculiarity. 

The  mediterranean  genius,  more  precocious,  got  historically 
the  earlier  right  of  way  in  artistic  matters,  and  in  that  field  has 
usually  kept  the  prestige  and  authority.  A  century  ago  the  great 
literary  Germans  themselves  almost  forgot,  in  their  admiration  of 
the  classic  spirit,  what  they  owed  to  their  own  Northern  char- 
acter. It  was  in  the  philosophic  and  scientific  field,  and  in  poetry, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  German  genius  first  came  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. But  greatness  can  afford  to  bide  its  time.  The 
whirligig  has  its  revenges.  And  there  is  something  almost  epi- 
grammatic in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  very  first  steps  which  Har- 
vard takes  towards  what  must  eventually  be  a  great  illustrative 
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museum  of  plastic  art-history,  should  be  that  splendid  room-full 
of  German  objects  now  in  the  old  gymnasium, — German  objects, 
with  their  unreduced  uniqueness  and  individuality. 

Germany  has  caught  up,  then,  and  taken  the  lead  here,  but 
the  Italic  and  the  Gallic  genius  must  follow.  Then  only  will  our 
liberalizing  background  fill  the  measure  of  its  possibilities.  Mean- 
while, for  this  beautiful  and  truly  cultivating  instalment,  I  can 
only  repeat,  on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  of  all  the  different 
faculties,  the  sincere  gratitude  which  has  already  been  so  fully 
expressed,  to  the  friendly  and  large-minded  Emperor,  to  the  gen- 
erous private  donors,  to  the  skilful  workmen,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  our  devoted  colleague,  Kuno  Francke. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  before  declar- 
ing these  formal  exercises  closed,  I  want  to  remind  you 
of  the  fact  that  the  Germanic  Museum  is  now  open  to  all  of 
you,  and  I  also  want  to  remind  you  of  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  to  meet  them  at  tea  in  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  attendance  and  in- 
terest, I  declare  the  exercises  closed. 

Most  of  the  audience  went  immediately  to  the  museum  it- 
self, which  was  brilliantly  lighted  for  the  evening.  Tea  was 
served  at  Phillips  Brooks  House  for  the  guests  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows,  and  a  dinner  was  given  at  the  Colonial  Club 
by  the  President  and  the  German  Department  to  the  speakers 
and  representatives  of  other  institutions. 

The  day  closed  with  a  charming  performance,  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  of  three  German  plays,  provided  by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Heinrich  Conried.  A  full  account  of  this  performance 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  German  Emperor 
by  President  Eliot: 
To  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  Berlin. 

Germanic  Museum  happily  opened.  Your  Majesty's  gift 
gratefully  remembered.  Harvard  University  wishes  you  speedy 
recovery.  ELIOT. 
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The  following  reply  was  received : 

President  Eliot,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Germanic  Museum  has  been 
opened  and  thank  Harvard  University  heartily  for  kind  wishes. 
With  God's  help  I  hope  for  recovery  in  time. 

WILLIAM  I.  R. 

Among  numerous  messages  received  the  following  should 
be  mentioned: 

President  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prosperity  and  success  to  the  Germanic  Museum,  the  newest 
markstone  of  progressing  German-American  friendship.  Harvard 
forever.  HOLLEBEN. 

Germanic  Museum  Association,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  American 
Turnerbund  offers  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Germanic 
Museum  Association  on  the  opening  of  the  Germanic  Museum, 
an  institution  that  will  tend  to  make  the  oldest  American  Univer- 
sity the  center  of  Germanic  studies  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
lead  our  nation  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  German  culture  as  an 
element  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

THEODOR  STEMPFEL,  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  GIFT,  TO  THE  GER- 
MANIC   MUSEUM,    OF    REPRODUCTIONS    OF    RE- 
PRESENTATIVE   SPECIMENS  OF  GERMAN 
SILVERWARE. 

Die  Entstehung  eines  an  das  Harvard-College  angeschlos- 
senen  Germanischen  Museums,  das  in  Nachbildungen  hervor- 
ragender  Werke  der  Kunst  und  des  Kunstgewerbes  die  Ent- 
wickelung  germanischer  Kultur  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zur 
Gegenwart  zur  Anschauung  bringen  soil,  hat  in  Deutschland  die 
warme  Teilnahme  aller  derjenigen  erregt,  denen  die  Beziehungen 
unserer  Freunde  jenseits  des  Ozeans  zu  dem  Heimatlande  und 
seinem  Geistesleben  am  Herzen  liegen. 

Mit  der  lebhaftesten  Freude  ist  deshalb  auch  bei  uns  die 
Stiftung  begrtisst  worden,  durch  die  Seine  Majestat  unser  Aller- 
gnadigster  Kaiser  das  Museum  zu  fordern  und  zu  bereichern  ge- 
ruht  hat.  Nicht  minder  hat  der  warm  begeisterte  Empfang,  der 
Seiner  Koniglichen  Hoheit  dem  Prinzen  Heinrich,  dem  Ueber- 
bringer  des  Kaiserlichen  Geschenks,  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
zuteil  geworden  ist,  bei  uns  einen  dankbar  freudigen  Widerhall 
gefunden.  So  hatten  in  dem  Wunsche,  der  Kaiserlichen  Stiftung 
eine  ahnliche,  wenn  auch  bescheidenere,  anzuschliessen,  zunachst 
in  Berlin  die  Unterzeichneten  sich  im  April  1902  zur  Herstellung 
einer  Sammlung  vereinigt,  die  die  Entwickelung  und  die  hochsten 
Leistungen  der  deutschen  Silberschmiedekunst  vom  Mittelalter 
bis  zum  XVIII.  Jahrhundert  in  erlesenen  Beispielen  durch  gal- 
vanoplastische  Nachbildungen  veranschaulichen  soil.  Die  bereit- 
willige  Untersttitzung  ihrer  mitunterzeichneten  Freunde  aus 
alien  Teilen  Deutschlands  hat  die  Durchfuhrung  dieses  Plans 
ermoglicht. 

Hergestellt  unter  Leitung  der  Direktion  des  Koniglichen 
Kunstgewerbe-Museums  zu  Berlin,  setzt  sich  die  Sammlung  zu- 
sammen  aus  hervorragenden  Stucken  des  Silberbesitzes  der  Er- 
lauchten  deutschen  Fiirstenhauser,  der  Museen  und  Privat- 
sammlungen  unseres  Vaterlandes.  Moge  sie  in  der  Feme  denen, 
die  an  deutscher  Art  und  Kunst  teilnehmen,  nicht  nur  ein  leben- 
diges  Bild  einer  durch  Jahrhunderte  gepflegten  und  entwickelten 
Kunstfertigkeit    gewahren,    sondern    aUch    die    Erinnerung    an 
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Deutschland  und  an  seine  Geschichte  wecken,    die    sich    darin 
spiegelt. 

Angeschlossen  hatten  sich  unseren  Wunschen  auch  unsere 
gfeisen  Freunde  Rudolf  Virchow  und  Ernst  Dummler.  Sie  sind 
abgerufen  worden,  ehe  die  Herstellung  der  Nachbildungen  abge- 
schlossen  werden  konnte.  Aber  ihre  Namen  sollen  an  dieser 
Stelle  nicht  fehlen. 

Berlin,  im  November  1903. 
Althoff,  Direktor  im  K.  Ministerium  der  geistlichen  usw.  Ange- 

legenheiten. 
Bode,  Geheimer  Regierungsrat,  Direktor  bei  den  K.  Museen. 
A.  Brandl,  Professor  an  der  K.  Universitat. 
Bubendey,  Professor,  d.  Z.  Rektor  der   K.   Technischen   Hoch- 

schule. 
Dummler   (gest.),  Geheimer    Ober-Regierungsrat,  Vorsitzender 

der  Zentral-Direktion  der  Monum.  Germ.  Hist. 
H.  Ende,  Geheimer  Regierungsrat,  President  der  K.  Akademie 

der  Ktinste. 
Arthur  Gwinner,  Direktor  der  Deutschen  Bank. 
A.  Harnack,  Professor  an  der  K.  Universitat,  Mitglied    der    K. 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
Kekule  v.  Stradonitz,   Mitglied  der  K.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften, d.  Z.  Rektor  der  K.  Universitat. 
J.  von  dem  Knesebeck,  Kammerherr  I.  M.  der  Kaiserin,  Vize- 

Ober-Zeremonienmeister. 
J.  Lessing,  Geheimer  Regierungsrat,  Direktor  am  K.  Kunstge- 

werbe-Museum. 
Franz  Freiherr  von  Lipperheide. 
Th.  Mommsen,  Professor  an  der  K.  Universitat,  Mitglied  der  K. 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
Elwin  Paetel,  K.  Kommerzienrat,  Verlagsbuchhandler. 
Paulsen,  Professor  an  der  K.  Universitat. 
Dr.  Julius  Rodenberg,  Professor,  Herausgeber  der  „Deutschen 

Rundschau." 
F.  Schaper,  Professor,  Bildhauer,  Mitglied  der  K.  Akademie  der 

Ktinste. 
Schmidt,  Geheimer  Ober-Regierungsrat  und  Vortragender  Rat 

im  K.  Ministerium  der  geistlichen  usw.  Angelegenheiten. 
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Erich  Schmidt,  Professor  an  der  K.  Universitat,  Mitglied  der  K. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

Schone,  Generaldirektor  der  K.  Museen. 

Dr.  Paul  Seidel,  Professor,  Direktor  der  Kunstsammlungen  in 
den  K.  Schlossern,  Direktor  des  Hohenzollern-Museums. 

R.  Siemering,  Professor,  Bildhauer,  Mitglied  der  K.  Akademie  der 
Kiinste. 

Rudolf  Virchow  (gest.),  Geheimer  Medizinalrat,  Professor  an 
der  K.  Universitat,  Mitglied  der  K.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften. 

Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  Geheimer  Legationsrat. 

Wolffiin,  Professor  an  der  K.  Universitat. 

Konsul  Fritz  Achelis,  Bremen. 

Geheimer  Kommerzienrat  Eduard  Arnold,  Berlin. 

Verlagsbuchhandler  Fritz  Baedeker,  Leipzig. 

Generaldirektor  Albert  Ballin,  Hamburg. 

Herr  Victor  Benary,  Berlin. 

Kommerzienrat  F.  L.  Biermann,  Bremen. 

Geheimer  Baurat  Wilhelm  Bockmann  (gest.),  Berlin. 

Herr  Wilhelm  B.  Bonn,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Kommerzienrat  Ernst  Borsig,  Berlin. 

Konsul  Otto  Braunfels,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Kommerzienrat  Arthur  Camphausen,  Coin. 

Kommerzienrat  Dr.   Georg  Caro,   Berlin. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Darmstadter,  Berlin. 

Bankier  Ludwig  Delbrtick,  Berlin. 

Furst  Guido  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck,  Neudeck,  O.-Schl. 

Kommerzienrat  Fritz  Friedlaender,   Berlin. 

Kommerzienrat  F.  Haniel,  Diisseldorf. 

Herr  Charles  L.  Hallgarten,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Geh.  Kommerzienrat  E.  Hardt,  Charlottenburg. 

Geheimer  Hofrat  Dr.  Felix  Hecht,  Mannheim. 

Kommerzienrat  Emil  Hecker,  Berlin. 

Kommerzienrat  J.  N.  Heidemann.  Coin. 

Geheimer  Kommerzienrat  Wilhelm  Herz,  Berlin. 

Kommerzienrat  Emil  Jacob,  Berlin. 

Herr  Paul  Jonas,  Eisenbahndirektions-Prasident  a.  D.,  Berlin. 

Grafin  Babette  von  Kalckreuth,  Berlin. 
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Fraulein  Elise  Konigs,  Berlin. 

Kommerzienrat  Rudolf  Koch,  Direktor  der  Deutschen  Bank, 
Berlin. 

Kommerzienrat  Wilhelm  Kopetzky,  Berlin. 

Bankier  Wilhelm  von  Krause,  Berlin. 

Geheimer  Kommerzienrat  Adolf  Kroner,  Stuttgart. 

Geheimer  Baurat  Alfred  Lent,  Berlin. 

Geheimer  Justizrat  Karl  Robert  Lessing,  Berlin. 

Professor  Dr.  Karl  von  Linde,  Munchen. 

Kommerzienrat  J.  Loewe,  Berlin. 

Dr.  C.  A.  von  Martius. 

Geheimer  Kommerzienrat  Ernst  von  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Generalkonsul,  Mitglied  des  Herrenhauses,  Berlin. 

Frau  Elise  Merkel,  Esslingen. 

Herr  Wilhelm  Merton,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Professor  Dr.  Richard  Meyer,  Berlin. 

Geheimer  Kommerzienrat  Gustav  Michels,  President  der  Han- 
delskammer,  Mitglied  des  Herrenhauses,  Coin. 

Herr  M.  du  Mont-Schauberg,  Verlag  der  Kolnischen  Zeitung, 
Coin. 

Herr  Rudolf  Mosse,  Berlin. 

Graf  Ernst  von  Moy,  Kgl.  Kammerer,  Munchen. 

Kommerzienrat  Robert  Miiser,  Generaldirektor,  Dortmund. 

Vizekonsul  Fritz  Nachod,  Leipzig. 

Herr  Wilhelm  von  Oechelhaeuser,  Generaldirektor,  Dessau. 

Kommerzienrat  Hugo  Oppenheim,  Berlin. 

Kommerzienrat  H.  G.  F.  Palmie,  Konsul,  Dresden. 

Herr  Adolph  vom  Rath,  Berlin. 

Dr.  J.  Rosenthal,  Biirgermeister  a.  D.,  Berlin. 

Herr  August  Scherl,  Berlin. 

Geh.  Kommerzienrat  Albert  Schlutow,  Mitglied  des  Herren- 
hauses, Stadtaltester,  Stettin. 

Herr  Franz  Ernst  Schtitte,  Bremen. 

Generalkonsul  Dr.  Paul  Schwabach,  Berlin. 

Geh.  Kommerzienrat  Dr.  Gustav  von  Siegle,  Stuttgart. 

Herr  Karl  von  Siemens,  Berlin. 

Herr  Wilhelm  von  Siemens,  Berlin. 

Herr  James  Simon,  Berlin. 
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Herr  Georg  Speyer  (gest),  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Geheimer  Kommerzienrat  Karl  Spindler,  Berlin. 

Konsul  Wilhelm  Staudt,  Berlin. 

Geh.   Kommerzienrat   Dr.   Kilian  von  Steiner,     Grosslaupheim, 

Wurttemberg. 
Kommerzienrat  Max  Steinthal,  Direktor  der  Deutschen  Bank, 

Berlin. 
Freiherr  von  Stumm,  Kaiserlicher  Botschafter  z.  D..  Florenz. 
Herr  Karl  Uhl,  Hotelbesitzer,  Berlin. 
Geheimer  Justizrat  Uhles,  Berlin. 
Christian   Kraft,   Ftirst   zu   Hohenlohe-Oehringen,   Herzog  von 

Ujest,  Slawentzig,  O.-Schl. 
Konsul  Georg  Watjen,  Bremen. 
Kommerzienrat  Heinrich  Waldthausen,  Essen. 
Herr  Paul  M.  Warburg,  Hamburg. 
Herr  Robert  Warschauer,  Charlottenburg. 
Frau  Elise  Wentzel,  geb.  Heckmann,  verw.  Baurat,  Berlin. 
Herr  Anton  Woworsky,  Berlin. 
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LETTER    ANNOUNCING    THE    GIFT    OF    PROFESSOR 
ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDGE. 

Baron  von  dem  Bussche-Haddenhausen, 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  Interim,  etc., 

Imperial  German  Embassy,  Washington. 

Sir: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Germanic 
Museum,  since  it  has  been  enriched  by  the  splendid  present  of 
His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  it  seems  an  appropriate  mo- 
ment for  any  one  connected  with  Harvard  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  His  Majesty's  generosity,  and  of  the  honor  that  he 
has  paid  to  us  in  sending,  as  his  representative  to  announce  the 
gift,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  Many  of 
us  who  are  teaching  here  have  studied  in  Germany,  and  there 
is  not  one  among  us  who  does  not  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
German  science.  The  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  the  mes- 
sage of  gracious  good  will  that  he  brought  with  him,  constitute 
an  event  in  the  history  of  the  University  which  should  not  be 
left  without  some  permanent  commemoration  here.  It  is  with 
this  idea  that  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  offer: 

I  have  recently  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the  valua- 
ble private  library  of  that  eminent  German  scholar,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Conrad  von  Maurer  of  Munich.  I  am  presenting  it  to 
the  Harvard  College  Library.  The  collection  contains  numer- 
ous works  devoted  to  German  history,  and  it  is  my  desire  to  set 
these  apart,  and  to  add  to  them  until  their  number  shall  reach 
10,000  volumes.  These  10,000  volumes  would  have  a  book-plate 
of  their  own  and  would  form  in  the  Harvard  Library  a  special 
collection  of  works  on  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  German 
civilization.  They  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  what  we 
should  hope  to  possess  some  day  on  these  subects,  but  at  least 
as  a  nucleus,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  constitute  a  memo- 
rial recalling  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry,  and 
to  be  known  as  the  Hohenzollern  Collection. 

My  hope  is  that  they  may  serve  to  show  that  we  at  Har- 
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vard  are  not  unmindful  of  the  honor  that  has  been  done  to  us 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  of  the  friendliness  which  deter- 
mined his  action. 

I  also  trust  that  they  may  aid  the  Germanic  Museum  in  its 
efforts,  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  so  munificently  as- 
sisted, to  make  Harvard  a  centre  for  the  study  of  all  that  is  high- 
est and  noblest  in  Germanic  civilization. 

Hoping  that  my  objects  will  commend  themselves  to  His 
Majesty,  the  German  Emperor  and  to  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  I  beg  leave  to-  submit  my  offer  to  their 
approval. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDGE. 
November  10,  1903. 
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DIE  FESTVORSTELLUNG  ZUR  EINWEIHUNG  DES 
GERMANISCHEN  MUSEUMS. 

Von  Albert  Wilhelm  Boesche. 

Am  Abend  des  Einweihungstages  fand  im  Akademischen 
Theater  der  Universitat  eine  Festvorstellung  statt.  Dass  die 
Feierlichkeiten  in  dieser  wiirdigen,  schonen  Weise  zum  Ab- 
schluss  gebracht  werden  konnten,  ist  einzig  und  allein  der 
ausserordentlichen  Gtite  des  Herrn  Direktor  Heinrich  Con- 
ried  zu  verdanken.  In  ihm  hat  von  Anfang  an  der  immerhin 
kiihne  Plan  eines  Germanischen  Museums  einen  seiner,  warmsten 
Freunde  gefunden,  und  schon  zweimal  hat  er  in  den  letzten 
Jahren  die  dramatische  Kunst  in  den  Dienst  der  guten  Sache 
gestellt.  Er  war  es,  der  den  hiesigen  Freunden  der  deutschen 
Litteratur  den  Genuss  vollendeter  Auffuhrungen  von  Goethe's 
„Iphigenie"  und  Lessing's  ,, Minna  von  Barnhelm"  verschaffte 
und  den  vollen  Ertrag  dieser  Vorstellungen  der  Verwaltung 
des  Germanischen  Museums  zuwies.  Auch  diesmal  verdankt 
das  Museum  seiner  Freigebigkeit  eine  ansehnliche  Bereiche- 
rung  seiner  Mittel,  und  unter  den  verschiedenen  Ueber- 
raschungen  des  Festtages,  die  die  Hochherzigkeit  kunstsinniger 
Gonner  den  Freunden  deutscher  Kunst  brachte,  wurde  keine 
freudiger  begriisst  als  die  Ankiindigung  einer  jahrlichen  Auf- 
fiihrung  an  gleichem  Ort  zu  gleichem  Zweck.  Unter  rauscheti- 
dem  Beifall  teilte  Herr  Gustav  von  Seyffertitz  nach  Schluss  der 
Vorstellung  dem  versammelten  Publikum  diese  schone  Absicht 
des  Herrn  Conried  mit.  Leider  war  es  diesem  selbst  nicht 
moglich  gewesen,  als  Ehrengast  der  Universitat  an  den  Feier- 
lichkeiten teilzunehmen,  und  so  konnten  auch  die  Anwesenden 
ihm  nicht  personlich  durch  eine  Ovation  ihren  Dank  zollen. 

Folgendes  war  das  Festprogramm : 
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AKADEMISCHES  THEATER 

der 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITAET. 

Festvorstellung  zur  Feier  der  Eroffnung 

des 

GERMANISCHEN  MUSEUMS 

abgehalten  am  Dienstag,  10.  November  1903, 

veranstaltet  und  geleitet  von 

HEINRICH  CONRIED 

Direktor  des  Irving  Place  Theaters. 


1.  Ouverttire  zur  „Zauberfl6te" Mozart 

2.  Prolog,  von  Kuno  Francke. 

Die  Deutsche  Muse.  . .  .Hedwig  von  Ostermann. 

3.  Tanzweisen  Gluck 

4.  Der  fahrende  Schiiler  im  Paradies 

Fastnachtspiel  von 
Hans  Sachs, 
(1550) 


Personen : 

Der  fahrende  Schiiler Mathias  Claudius 

Der  Bauer Max  Hanseler 

Die  Bauerin Gustav  von  Seyff ertitz 

5.  Zwischenakts-Musik  zu  „Rosamunde"  Schubert 

6.  Die  Geschwister. 

Schauspiel  von 
Goethe. 
(1776) 


Personen : 

Wilhelm,  ein  Kaufmann Otto  Ottbert 

Marianne,  seine  Schwester Ida  Frey 

Fabrice  Richard  Schlaghammer 

Brieftrager Herman  Korn 

7.     Ungarische  Tanze Brahms 
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8.     Unter  vier  Augen. 

Lutspiel  von 
Ludwig  Fulda. 

(1886) 


Personen : 

Dr.  Felix  Volkart,  Arzt Otto  Ottbert 

Hermine,  seine  Gattin,,  Hedwig  von  Ostermann 
Baron  Hubert  v.  Berkow,   Gustav  v.  Seyffertitz 

Baumann,  Diener Max  Hanseler 

Lotte,  Kammermadchen Ida  Frey 


Eingeleitet  wurde  die  Vorstellung  durch  folgenden  von  Herrn 
Professor  Francke  gedichteten  und  von  Fraulein  Hedwig  von 
Ostermann  ausdruckvoll  gesprochenen  Prolog,  der  dem  Abend 
die  rechte  Weihe  gab. 

DIE  DEUTSCHE  MUSE,  eine  Jungfrau  in  mittelalterlicher 
Tracht,  an  die  Elisabeth  des  ,,Tannhauser"  erinnernd,  sitzt  trau- 
mend  da.  Sie  erwacht,  steht  auf,  sieht  staunend  um  sich,  und 
spricht,  den  Blick  seherhaft  in  die  Feme  gerichtet : 

Wo  bin  ich?  Wie !  Aus  Deutschlands  Waldern 
•  Bin  tibers  Weltmeer  ich  entriickt? 

Statt  Rebenhiigeln,  Roggenfeldern, 
Seh'  ich  die  Flur  mit  Mais  geschmuckt? 
Und  welche  Laute  mich  umgeben ! 
Wie  fremd,  verwirrend,  fieberhaft! 
Ich  fiihle  schaudernd  mich  erbeben ! 
Mir  schwindet  Sicherheit  und  Kraft !  — 
Und  doch !  seh'  ich  nicht  heimische  Zeichen? 
Seh'  ich  nicht  Burgen  altersgrau? 
Seh'  ich  nicht  in  die  Wolken  reichen 
Den  Turm  von  Strassburgs  Munsterbau? 
Seh'  ich  nicht  Niirnbergs  Dachermassen, 
Sankt  Lorenz'  machtigen  Doppelkulm? 
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Und  schimmert  nicht  durch  enge  Gassen 
Die  Wunderpracht  des  Doms  von  Ulm? 
Und  blicken  nicht  von  ernsten  Wanden, 
In  Ritterrfistung,  steinern  schwer, 
Das  deutsche  Schwert  in  starken  Handen, 
Mir  Naumburgs  Heldenbilder  her? 
Und  dort,  der  Mann  im  Panzerkoller, 
Auf  stolzem  Klepper,  siegsbewusst, 
Ist's  nicht  der  grosse  Hohenzoller, 
Die  Zukunft  Deutschlands  in  der  Brust? 
Ist's  moglich  ?  Hier,  an  fremder  Welle, 
Erbliiht  aufs  neu  der  Vater  Ruhm? 
Hier  steigt  empor  mit  Geisterschnelle 
Ein  allgermanisches  Heiligtum? 
Heil  dir,  o  Heil,  du  fremde  Erde, 
Du  neue  Welt,  Heil  dir  und  Macht! 
Dein  Genius  ruft  dir  zu :  „Es  werde  " 
Und  sieh  :  es  wird  !  es  ist  vollbracht ! 
Du  stiirmst  dahin  mit  Riesenschritten, 
Es  weht  urns  Haupt  dir  Sternenglanz, 
Um  Freiheit  hast  du  je  gestritten, 
Stolz  flattert  dir  der  Siegeskranz ! 
O  lass  mich  schweben  dir  zu  Seite ! 
Ich  bringe  dir  des  Herzens  Gliick! 
Aus  Sturm  und  Drang,  aus  Thatenweite, 
Ruf  zu  dir  selbst  ich  dich  zuriick! 
Ich  bringe,  was  im  Stillen  bltihet, 
Den  keuschen  Sinn,  der  Treue  Hort; 
Ich  pflege,  was  zum  Mann  erziehet, 
Des  Wahrheitforschers  furchtlos  Wort. 
O  Neue  Welt,  Urvatersegen 
Sei  deines  Volkes  kostlich  Teil ! 
Dann  spriesst  empor  auf  deinen  Wegen 
Das  schonste  Reis :  der  Menschheit  Heil! 

Das  iibrige  Programm  war  insofern  eigenartig,  als  sich  in 
drei  Einaktern  drei  weit  auseinanderliegende  Zeitalter  wider- 
spiegelten.     In  die  Mitte  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  in  die 
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Bliitezeit  des  alten  Niirnberg,  dessen  gleichzeitige  Kunst  ja 
schon  jetzt  im  Germanischen  Museum  in  einigen  ihrer  herrlich- 
sten  Erzeugnisse  vertreten  ist,  fiihrte  Hans  Sachs'  kostliches 
Fastnachtsspiel  „Der  fahrende  Schuler  im  Paradies",  das  von 
den  Darstellern  mit  trefflicher  Komik  gespielt  wurde.  Es  war 
ein  ausserst  interessanter  und  seltner  Genuss,  an  der  lebendigen 
Biihnenwirkung  des  Stuekes  die  diesen  alten  Schwanken  inne- 
wohnende  volkstiimliche  Kraft  und  Frische  ermessen  zu 
konnen. 

Die  Zeit  der  klassischen  Vollendung  war  durch  Goethe's 
„Geschwister"  vertreten.  Auch  hier  war  die  Wahl  eine  sehr 
gliickliche.  In  Tiefe  der  Empfindung  und  achter  Leidenschaft 
offenbarte  sich  bei  vorziiglicher  Wiedergabe  der  belebende 
Hauch  der  Sturm-  und  Drangperiode,  in  harmonischer  Ent- 
wicklung  die  dichterische  Reife. 

Die  jiingste  Neuzeit  kam  in  dem  letzten  Drama  zu  ihrem 
Recht.  Ludwig  Fuldas  kleines  Lustspiel  „Unter  vier  Augen" 
bot  ein,  wenn  auch  eng  begrenztes,  Bild  aus  dem  deutschen 
Leben  der  Gegenwart.  Die  rasche  Folge  drolliger  Einfalle 
und  komischer  Situationen,  durch  die  sich  das  Stuck  auszeich- 
net,  verdeckten  doch  nicht  ganz  den  Ernst  des  Problems,  das 
hier  einer  gliicklichen  Losung  .  entgegengefiihrt  wird.  Den 
Darstellern  bot  das  Stuck  die  dankbare  Aufgabe,  die  moderne, 
realistische  Schauspielkunst  im  besten  Lichte  zu  zeigen. 
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DAS  GERMANISCHE  MUSEUM  IN  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.* 

Von  Dr.  Karl  Dctlev  Jessen. 

Der  unscheinbare  achteckige  Bau,  der  seltsamerweise,  ob- 
wohl  in  Form  eines  Baptisteriums  errichtet,  den  Harvarder  Stu- 
denten  ehemals  als  Turnhalle  diente,  jetzt  aber  die  Sammlungen 
des  jungen  Germanischen  Museums  birgt,  des  jtingsten  in  der 
Reihe  der  grossen  Harvarder  Universitatsinstitute,  stand  vor 
wenigen  Monaten  im  Mittelpunkte  einer  Feier,  die  nicht  bloss  hier 
in  Amerika,  sondern  auch  driiben  in  Deutschland  in  vielen  Herzen 
sympathischen  Nachhall  gefunden  hat. 

Am  10.  November,  dem  Geburtstage  Martin  Luthers  und 
Friedrich  Schillers,  ist  die  junge  Schopfung,  deren  rasche  Ent- 
wicklung  durch  das  hochherzige,  konigliche  Geschenk  des 
deutschen  Kaisers  erst  ermoglicht  wurde,  in  Gegenwart  eines 
diplomatischen  Vertreters  des  deutschen  Reiches  und  namhafter 
Manner  deutscher  und  anderer  Abstammung,  feierlich  eingeweiht 
und  das  Museum,  vor  alien  Dingen  die  glanzenden  Gaben  des 
Kaisers,  formell  der  Hut  und  Verwahrung  der  Harvarder  Univer- 
sitatsbehorden  iibergeben  worden.  Da  ziemt  es  sich  denn  wohl, 
auf  die  Geschichte,  den  Zweck  und  die  Bedeutung  des  Museums, 
und  des  kaiserlichen  Geschenks  im  besondern,  ein  wenig  einzu- 
gehen  und  sinnend  dabei  zu  verweilen. 

Das  Germanische  Museum  zu  Cambridge  will  einesteils  mehr 
bezwecken  als  die  gleichnamige  Anstalt  in  Niirnberg,  die  ihr 
50jahriges  Bestehen  im  vorigen  Jahre  gefeiert  hat.  Es  will  Denk- 
maler  der  Kultur  im  weitesten  Sinne,  der  Kunst  besonders,  aller 
stammverwandten  germanischen  Volker,  in  charakteristischen 
Typen  zu  Nutzund  Lehrederkommenden  Generationen,  zum  Stu- 
dium  der  Lernenden  wie  der  Allgemeinheit  auf  amerikanischem 
Boden  bequem  und  iibersichtlich  vereinigen  und  aufstellen.  Das 
ist  wenigstens  das  schon  im  Namen  ausgesprochene  Ziel  der  An- 
stalt, wenngleich  die  jetzt  vorhandenen  Sammlungen  ausschliess- 

*)  Das  Folgende  ist  von  einem  Deutschen  fur  deutsche  I,eser  teils  in  der  N.  Y.  Staats- 
zeitung,,  teils  in  den  Mississippi-Blattern  veroffentlicht  worden.  Ks  wild  hier  auf  Wunsch 
im  Wesentlichen  unverandert  abgedruckt. 
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lich  deutscher  Herkunft  sind  und  deutsche  Dinge  betreffen,  somit 
bis  hierher  dem  Museum  der  Name  Deutsches  Museum  von 
Rechts  und  Inhalts  wegen  zukame.  Dass  der  deutsche  Charakter 
des  Museums  aber  stets  tiberwiegen  muss,  gerade  was  die  glanz- 
volle  Zeit  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance  angeht,  das  be- 
darf  fur  den  Einsichtigen  nicht  des  Beweises.  Wir  Deutschen 
haben,  alles  in  allem  genommen,  trotz  fiirchterlicher  Riick- 
schlage,  von  alien  germanischen  Volkern  die  glanzendste  Ge- 
schichte.  Der  Glanz  und  die  Bedeutung  der  mittelalterlichen 
Kaiserzeit,  die  Tuchtigkeit  und  der  Weltruf  der  Hansa  und  der 
Fugger,  die  grossen  Ktinstler  bis  auf  Dtirer  und  Holbein,  Luthers 
Heldengestalt  im  Geisteskampfe,  Kepler  und  Kopernikus  und 
Gutenberg  an  der  Schwelle  der  sogenannten  Neuzeit,  was  haben 
fur  die  Zeiten  die  englischen  Vettern  dem  gleichzusetzen !  Alles 
das  aber  zeigt,  was  Deutschland  gewesen  ist  und  was  es  wieder 
werden  kann  und  werden  will.  Doch  hat  die  Einbeziehung 
angelsachsisch-englischer  sowie  skandinavischer  Verhaltnisse  in 
den  Bereich  des  Museums  gerade  auf  diesem  amerikanischen 
Boden  voile  Berechtigung.  Hier  haben  alle  germanischen  Volker 
gemeinsam  an  den  Aufgaben  der  staatlichen  und  kulturellen 
Zukunft  zu  arbeiten,  also  haben  sie  auch  ihre  Geschichte  in  ein 
gemeinsames  Bild,  in  eine  Symphonie  zu  vereinen,  wo  jeder 
seinen  ihm  eigenen  Satz  beitragt. 

Doch  kann  es  dem  sehr  zur  Selbstuberschatzung  und  selbst 
auf  amerikanischem  Boden  geistig  noch  etwas  insularen  Angel- 
sachsen  nicht  schaden,  vor  die  grossen  Tatsachen  gerade  der 
deutschen  Kultur  gestellt  zu  werden.  Bei  seinem  hervorragen- 
den  Sinne  fur  das  Beschaubare  und  Betastliche,  seiner,  mit  dem 
Deutschen  verglichen,  geringeren  Abstraktionskraft,  werden 
ihn  Denkmaler  deutscher  Kultur  besser  beeinflussen  als  das 
Reden  dartiber.  Und  das  ist  zum  beiderseitigen  Verstandnis 
und  zu  einem  guten  Einvernehmen  sehr  erwunscht.  .Aus  diesem 
Grunde  auch,  sowie  auch  aus  andern,  wird  man  die  Festlegung 
dieses  Museums  gerade  auf  neuenglandischem  Boden,  in  Cam- 
bridge, als  sehr  angemessen  bezeichnen  diirfen. 

Man  hat  es  namlich  oft  bemangelt,  wenn  nicht  missmutig 
bekrittelt,  dass  das  Germanische  Museum  im  aussersten  Osten 
des  weiten  Staatenkomplexes  der  Union  seinen  Standort  erhalten 
hat.     Man  hat  aus  dem  Grunde  vielfach  unter  den  Deutschen 
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dem  Museum  nicht  die  Sympathie  zugewandt,  die  es  verdient. 
Meines  Erachtens  mit  Unrecht.  Es  ist  tiberhaupt  schwer,  da  es 
jedem  recht  zu  machen.  Das  Zentrum  der  deutschsprechenden 
Einwanderung  oder  Bevolkerung  Hegt  allerdings  im  Mississippi- 
Tal,  wenn  man  von  Neuyork  und  Pennsylvanien  absieht.  Aber 
das  Museum  ist  nicht  allein  fur  die  Deutschen  da,  um  sie  zu 
mahnen  und  zu  lehren,  ihren  nationalen  Traditionen  treu  zu 
bleiben,  die  Seele  ihres  Volkes  nicht  zu  verlieren,  aus  der  all  das 
Grosse  stammt,  das  Deutschland  der  Welt  gegeben  hat  und  im- 
merwahrend  giebt,  es  soil  auch  dem  nichtdeutschen  Amerikaner 
zur  Lehre  und  zur  Mahnung  dienen  und  womoglich  ihm  zeigen, 
dass  ein  Volk,  das  solche  Kulturtaten  aufzuweisen  hat,  zum 
Besten  gerade  des  Gemeinwohls  seine  Eigenart  bewahren  muss 
in  Sprache,  Sitte  und  Tradition,  dass  es  nicht  ohne  Rest  sang- 
und  klanglos  in  den  Brei  eines  englischredenden  Allangelsachsen- 
tums  untertauchen  darf.  Dies  zugestanden,  so  ergiebt  sich  von 
selber,wiepassend  dieses  Denkmal  deutscher  Kultur  gerade  in  der 
Hochburg  des  selbstbewussten,  selbstgenugsamen,  doch  starken 
Puritanertums,  in  Neuengland,  dastehen  muss.  Als  ein  rocher  de 
bronze  wird  es  stehen  und  wenn  nicht  Achtung  so  doch  Beachtung 
abnotigen.  Die  alteste  Universitat  des  Landes,  Harvard,  der  der 
alternde  Goethe  aufmunternde  Worte  zurief  und  deren  Geschichte 
fiir  immer  mit  der  Geschichte  dieser  Republik  aufs  innigste  ver- 
woben  ist,  hat  denn  wohl  den  begriindetesten  Anspruch,  unter  die 
Zahl  seiner  dem  Publikum  bereitwillig  geoffneten  Museen  auch 
das  jungste,  das  germanische,  aufzunehmen. 

Gewiss  kann  das  amerikanische  Unternehmen  sich  nie  ver- 
messen,  mit  der  einzigartigen  Anstalt  in  Niirnberg  oder  mit  dem 
Nationalmuseum  in  Mlinchen,  selbst  dem  schweizerischen  Lan- 
desmuseum  oder  manchem  Provinzialmuseum  Deutschlands  in 
Wettbewerb  zu  treten.  Eine  nennenswerte  Sammlung  von  be- 
deutenderen  Originalen  zu  erlangen  (seien  es  nun  Erzeugnisse 
der  bildenden  Kunst,  des  Kunstgewerbes  oder  sonst  kultur- 
historisch  wichtige  Gegenstande)  liegt  kaum  im  Bereiche  der 
Moglichkeit;  deshalb  wird  fiir  alle  gelehrte  Forschung  die  Be- 
kanntschaft  mit  jenen  erwahnten  grossen  Instituten  unerlasslich 
sein.  Dennoch  kann  die  Bedeutung  des  Cambridger  Museums 
nicht  leicht  hoch  genug  angeschlagen  werden.  Schon  die  An- 
fange  des  Unternehmens  zeigen  das  hinlanglich. 
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Die  Idee  des  Museums  stammt  hauptsachlich  von  einem 
Manne,  der  als  Verfasser  einer  vielgelesenen  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Literatur  in  englischer  Sprache  besonders  bei  der 
englischredenden  gebildeten  Bevolkerung  Amerikas  in  berechtig- 
ti=m  Ansehen  steht.  Das  ist  Professor  Kuno  Francke,  der  an  der 
Harvarder  Universitat  das  Fach  der  deutschen  Literaturge- 
schichte  als  ordentlicher  Professor  vertritt.  Ihm  war  beim  Be- 
triebe  seines  Lehrauftrages  mehr  und  mehr  klar  geworden,  dass 
die  Beschrankung  des  Literaturgeschichtsunterrichts  auf  das  rein 
Literarische  alles  andere  zeitigt,  nur  kein  Verstandniss  fur  das 
Leben,  die  Seele  und  das  tiefere  Wesen  eines  Volkes.  Deshalb 
war  er,  in  Amerika  wenigstens,  wohl  bahnbrechend  in  dem  Be- 
streben,nicht  nur  diedeutsche  klassische  Literaturperiode  mit  sat- 
ten  Farben  als  eine  grosse  Kulturwelle  des  deutschen  Geistes  all- 
seitig  auszumalen,  er  liebt  es  auch  seit  Jahren,  grosse  Be- 
wegungen  wie  die  deutsche  Mystik  oder  die  deutsche  Romantik, 
zum  Thema  seiner  Vortrage  und  Vorlesungen  zu  machen,  Be- 
wegungen,  die  ihrer  ganzen  Natur  nach  religios-weltanschauliche 
und  kunstasthetische  Betrachtungsweisen  herausfordern.  Vor 
allem  die  deutsche  Kunst  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance 
mit  ihren  intimen  Beziehungen  zum  Geistes-  und  Seelenleben  der 
Nation,  spiegelt  die  Religion  und  Weltanschauung  in  unverkenn- 
barer  Weise  und  giebt  einen  Schliissel  zum  wahren  Wesen  des 
Deutschtums,  zum  Verstandnisse  deutscher  Art  und  deutschen 
Wesens  wie  kein  zweites  Gebiet  deutscher  Tatigkeit.  Der  Ge- 
danke,  diese  Kunst,  in  Abgiissen  und  Abbildungen  wenigstens, 
zu  den  Lernenden  reden  zu  lassen,  ergab  sich  mit  Notwendigkeit. 
Die  deutsche  Abteilung  der  Universitat  war  bald  fur  den  Plan 
eines  Museums  flir  deutsche  Art  und  Kunst,  im  weiteren  Sinne 
fur  germanische  Kultur,  gewonnen.  Der  geistreiche  Ver- 
mittler  zwischen  deutschem  und  amerikanischem  Wesen,  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Miinsterberg,  trat  ein  fur  den  Gedanken,  und  der 
vorige  Gesandte  des  deutschen  Reiches  in  Washington,  Dr.  von 
Holleben,  bewies  gleich  von  Anbeginn  das  lebhafteste  Interesse 
fiir  das  Unternehmen.  Ein  Legat  Barthold  Schlesingers,  des 
ehemaligen  deutschen  Konsuls  in  Boston,  sowie  Heinrich  Con- 
rieds  bereitwilliges  Entgegenkommen  (in  Form  von  deutschen 
Vorstellungen,  die  er  auf  eigene  Kosten  in  Cambridge  veran- 
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staltete)  gaben  das  erste  finanzielle  Fundament.  Dann  wurde 
ein  Verein  gegriindet  zwecks  Schopfung  und  Forderung  eines 
Germanischen  Museums,  dem  Manner  wie  Carl  Schurz  und  Pre- 
sident Theodor  Roosevelt  sowie  viele  namhafte  Personlichkeiten 
aus  alien  Teilen  des  Landes  als  Mitglieder  angehoren. 

Ueber  die  Grenzen  Amerikas  hinaus  aber  erstreckte  sich 
das  Interesse,  als  Professor  Francke  1901-02  die  deutschen 
Staaten  Europas  bereiste,  um  die  Zwecke  des  Museums  zu  for- 
dern.  Ueberall  fand  er  das  grosste  Entgegenkommen.  Die 
schweizerische  Regierung  bekundete  ihr  Interesse.  Der  deutsche 
Kaiser  aber,  nicht  nur  im  raschen  Impulse  seines  vorwarts 
drangenden  Temperaments,  sondern  auch  in  liebenswtirdiger 
Forderung  des  guten  Einvernehmens  zwischen  dem  deutschen 
Reiche  und  Amerika,  der  zweiten  Heimat  so  vieler  Sonne  und 
Tochter  deutscher  Erde,  der  deutsche  Kaiser  machte  die  erste 
umfangreichere  Schenkung  an  das  entstehende  Museum ;  eine 
Reihe  der  charakteristischesten  und  schonsten  Denkmaler  deut- 
scher Plastik  in  tadellosen  Abgiissen  wurden  das  Eigentum  des 
germanischen  Museums.  Dadurch  war  mit  einem  Schlage  das 
Unternehmen  der  gefahrlichen  Krise  der  Kinderkrankheiten  ent- 
riickt,  es  reprasentierte,  vornehmlich  durch  das  kaiserliche  Ge- 
schenk,  eine  Sammlung  der  besten  und  charaktervollsten  Ab- 
gusse  der  deutschen  Bildhauerkunst  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis 
an  die  Schwelle  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Des  Kaisers  Bruder,  der 
uns  alien  unvergessliche  Prinz  Heinrich,  ein  Hohenzoller  und 
Deutscher  in  Pflichterfullung  vom  Wirbel  bis  zur  Zehe,  iiber- 
mittelte  die  Urkunde  des  kaiserlichen  Geschenks  und  Wilhelms 
des  Zweiten  Griisse  und  Wiinsche  fur  das  volkerverbindende 
Unternehmen,  im  Marz  1902,  gegen  Ende  seiner  denkwiirdigen 
Reise  nach  und  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  bei  Gelegenheit  seines 
Besuches  der  Harvard  Universitat.  Wie  durch  diese  Reise,  auch 
durch  die  Ueberreichung  der  Schenkungsurkunde,  freundschaft- 
liche  Bande  zwischen  Deutschland  und  Amerika  enger  gekniipft 
wurden,  das  ist  noch  lebhaft  im  Gedachtnis  aller.  Zeitweilig 
haben  scheelsuchtige  Marodeure  und  Buschklepper  der  deutsch- 
feindlichen  Presse  dieses  Landes,  als  Sprachrohre  einer  machtigen 
Ansammlung  von  Storenfrieden,  die  Motive  des  kaiserlichen 
Schenkers   zu  begeifern   und  zu   falschen   gesucht.     Diese   Ver- 
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suche  sollen  nur  historisch  gebucht  werden ;  wer  nur  einen  Fun- 
ken  Verstandnis  fur  des  deutschen  Kaisers  Wesen  besitzt,  wird 
diese  Ohrenblasereien  verachten. 

Seitdem  sind  die  Zeugnisse  der  kaiserlichen  Freigebigkeit  nebst 
anderen  Schenkungen  und  Ankaufen  aus  Deutschland  und  der 
Schweiz  angelangt  und  in  einem  kleinen,  von  der  Universitat 
zeitweilig  hergegebenen  Gebaude  untergebracht  oder,  besser  ge- 
sagt,  aufgestellt  worden.  Denn  merkwurdigerweise  entspricht, 
nach  Vornahme  einiger  Aenderungen,  das  kleine  Gebaude  seinem 
Zwecke  gar  nicht  libel,  ja,  das  durch  einen  achteckigen  Kuppel- 
bau  einfallende  Oberlicht  ist  mit  etwas  Nachhilfe  so  gtinstig  und 
hebt  die  kiinstlerischen  Wirkungen  so  hervor,  dass  erfahrene 
Kunstmuseumsdirektoren  von  dieser  Losung  der  Beleuchtungs- 
frage,  einer  der  schwierigsten  im  Museumsbetriebe,  bereits  Be- 
lehrung  geholt  haben. 

Ueberhaupt  ist  die  Anordnung  der  Gegenstande  innerhalb 
des  kleinen  Gebaudes  sehr  gelungen.  Das  Aeussere  der  Behau- 
sung  ist  allerdings  keineswegs  imponierend  ;  die  Nahe  der  grossen 
Gedenkhalle  fiir  die  im  Bi'irgerkrieg  gefallenen  Harvarder  Stu- 
denten,  des  Wahrzeichens  der  Universitat  sozusagen,  wirkt  form- 
lich  erdruckend  auf  den  winzig  scheinenden  Bau  mit  seiner  acht- 
eckigen Kuppel.  Ist  man  aber  einmal  eingetreten,  so  sieht  man 
mit  freudigem  Erstaunen,  was  guter  Geschmack  in  der  Anord- 
nung aus  dem  Inneren  gemacht  hat. 

Die  Beleuchtung  hatte  in  einem  eigens  fiir  den  Zweck  herge- 
stellten  Gebaude  nicht  besser  sein  konnen.  Dennoch  wird  man 
hoffentlich  nicht  lange  auf  ein  auch  im  Aeussern  wiirdiges  Ge- 
baude zu  warten  haben,  das  auch  fiir  jahrzehntelangen  Zuwachs 
ausreichende  Behausung  bietet.  Denn  in  das  bestehende  Ge- 
baude kann  allerdings  nicht  gut  etwas  mehr  hineingestellt  wer- 
den, will  man  nicht  den  Eindruck  des  Vollgestopften  hervor- 
rufen. 

Durch  des  Kaisers  Schenkung  ist  das  Museum  mit  einem 
Schlage  in  eine  wirklich  achtunggebietende  Stellung  gertickt. 
Ich  meine  nicht  durch  die  Person  des  Gebers  allein,  obwohl  doch 
auch  die  von  Bedeutung  ist,  sondern  es  hatten  einfach  durch 
niemanden  anders  gerade  die  so*  charakteristischen  und  wert- 
vollen   Zeugen   deutscher   Kunst,   die  den   Kern  der   Sammlung 
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bilden,  geschenkt  werden  konnen.  Auf  des  Kaisers  Geheiss  wur- 
den  zum  ersten  Male  die  prachtigen  Lettnerskulpturen  des  Naum- 
burger  Doms  und  andere  wichtige  Gegenstande  vervielfaltigt. 
Dadurch  erst  sind  auch  eine  Reihe  deutscher  Museen  instand 
gesetzt  worden,  Abgtisse  von  diesen  Prachtexemplaren  bild- 
nerischer  Kunst  fur  sich  zu  erwerben.  Durch  des  Kaisers  Ge- 
schenk,  urn  es  kurz  zu  sagen,  hat  das  Cambridger  Germanische 
Museum  eine  representative  Reihe  von  Standwerken  der  deut- 
schen  Bildhauerkunsfe  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Schwelle 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts  erhalten.  Daran  vermag  die  Tatsache  auch 
nichts  zu  andern,  dass  hervorragende  Meister,  wie  Veit  Stoss, 
Tilman  Riemenschneider,  Michael  Pacher,  Hans  Schwarz  und 
Friedrich  Hagenauer  noch  gar  nicht  in  der  Sammlung  vertreten 
sind.  Wer  des  Kaisers  Geschenk  tiberblickt,  der  hat  die  Hohe- 
punkte  deutscher  Bildnerkunst  vor  sich  und  die  charakte- 
ristischesten  Vertreter  der  grossen  plastischen  Kunstperioden. 

Das  Cambridger  Germanische  Museum,  wie  es  zur  Zeit  be- 
steht,  ist  ganz  tiberwiegend,  ja  fast  ausschliesslich,  ein  Museum 
deutscher  Bildhauerkunst,  vorziiglich  der  des  Mittelalters  und 
der  Reformationszeit.  Zwar  finden  sich  auch  einige  Stiicke 
von  kulturhistorischem  Belang,  wie  das  Modell  eines  im  Nydamer 
Moor  gefundenen  germanischen  Bootes,  dessen  Original  ein  Klein- 
od  des  Kieler  Altertumsmuseums  ist.  Auch  die  zwei  typischen 
Figuren  von  Kriegern,  eines  frankischen  Soldaten  in  der 
Tracht  und  Ausnistung  der  Zeit  um  600  n.  Chr.,  sowie  eines 
schweizerischen  Landsknechts  (vom  Schaffhausener  Brunnen), 
gehoren  in  diese  Rubrik.  Der  Abguss  des  letzteren  ist  ein  Ge- 
schenk der  schweizerischen  Regierung.  Auch  das  Kunstge- 
werbe  ist  kaum  vertreten ;  der  abenteuerlich-phantastische 
Drachenkandelaber  aus  dem  Ntirnberger  Dtirerhause  gehort 
hierher.  Doch  mag  hier  gleich  erwahnt  werden,  dass  die  unver- 
gleichliche  Kleinplastik  der  deutschen  Renaissance  durch  eine 
stattliche  Anzahl  von  Medaillen  und  Plaketten  vertreten  ist  (in 
Nachbildungen  natiirlich),  die,  in  einer  Reihe  von  Schaukasten 
ausgestellt,  fur  den,  der  aufmerksamer  beobachtet  und  im  An- 
schauen  verweilt,  sich  zu  den  genussreichsten  und  interessan- 
testen  Objekten  der  Sammlung  stellen.  Die  Amerbach-Samm- 
lung  (Originale  in  Basel)  und  die  phantasievollen  Schopfungen 
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Peter  Flotners  gehoren  zu  dem  Allerschonsten,  was  in  ihrer  Art 
geschaffen.  Gerade  in  diesen  erstaunlich  getreuen  Nachbildun- 
gen  der  deutschen  Kleinbildnerei  liegt  eine  Fulle  und  Kraft  der 
Phantasie,  ein  so  feines,  sicheres  Formgefuhl,  dass  dieser  Periode 
und  ihren  Meistern  auf  ihrem  Gebiete  der  erste  Rang  gebuhrt. 
Aus  diesen  kiinstlerischen  Taten  mag  wohl  das  englische  Sprich- 
wort  entstanden  sein :   "The  German's  wit  is  in  his  Angers." 

Ueberhaupt  ist  auf  dem  angrenzenden  Gebiet  des  Kunstge- 
werbes,  der  Bildschnitzerei,  der  Bauernkunst  und  der  bauerlichen 
Architektur  noc'h  ein  weites,  schier  unabsehbares  Gebiet  zur  Aus- 
dehnung  der  Museumssammlungen.  Es  ist  auch  klar,  dass  die 
grosse,  vielgestaltige  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Baukunst(  wie 
vielseitig  und  reich  an  Ausdrucksformen  ist  sie,  verglichen  etwa 
mit  der  englischen  Architektur !)  nur  durch  Abbildungen  ver- 
treten  sein  kann.  Das  geschieht  aber  unubertrefflich  durch  die 
schonen  Photographien  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Messbild- 
anstalt,  die,  rings  an  den  Wanden  verteilt,  ein  fortlaufendes 
Bild  deutscher  Baugeschichte  gewahren  von  der  Romer-Archi- 
tektur  bis  zu  den  Bauten  des  Jesuitenstils. 

Das  friiheste  Stuck  der  kaiserlichen  Stiftung  sind  die  aus 
dem  11.  Jahrhundert  stammenden  Bronzetiiren  des  Domes  in 
Hildesheim  mit  interessanten,  noch  ungeschickten  Reliefdar- 
stellungen  aus  der  heiligen  Geschichte.  Natiirlich  kann  der  Gips- 
abguss  nicht  den  vollen  Eindruck  der  Wucht  des  Originals  her- 
vorrufen,  man  wird  sich  ihn  aber  denken  konnen.  Imposant  ver- 
treten  ist  durch  des  Kaisers  Freigebigkeit  die  erste  grosse  Blute- 
periode  deutscher  Skulptur,  das  13.  Jahrhundert.  Zeitlich  kommt 
zunachst  die  beriihmte  Goldene  Pforte  des  Domes  zu  Freiberg 
in  Sachsen.  Der  Museumsbesucher  erblickt  sie  in  einem  vor- 
ztiglichen  Gipsabguss,  wenn  er,  bei  seinem  Eintritt  in  die  Mitte 
des  Raumes  gehend,  sich  umwendet.  Um  den  Turbogen  der 
Pforte,  der  durch  ein  grosses  Steinrelief  ausgefiillt  ist,  sind  an 
den  Archivolten  eine  schier  unabsehliche  Fiille  von  Gestalten 
und  Gestaltungen  angebracht,  von  denen  jede  einzelne  des  ein- 
gehenden  Studiums  wert  ist.  Abgesehen  von  der  asthetischen 
Bewertung  der  Figuren  bedarf  es  der  intimsten  Kenntnis  mit- 
telalterlicher  Theologie  und  ihres  mystischen  Symbolismus,  um 
dieDarstellungenzudeuten.  Doch  werden  selbst  fiir  den  Laien  der 
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klare  Aufbau  des  Ganzen,  die  tiefsinnige  und  dabei  doch  nattir- 
liche  und  individualisierende  Formgebung  in  den  Gestalten,  ihres 
tiefen  Eindrucks  nicht  verfehlen.  Trotzdem  gerade  in  der  Be- 
nutzung  der  Tiirbogen-Archivolten,  um  dort  plastische  Figuren 
anzubringen,  eine  gewisse  Beinflussung  durch  die  gleichzeitige 
franzosisch-gotische  Plastik  vorzuliegen  scheint,  so  ist  doch  der 
spezifisch  deutsche  Charakter  sowohl  bei  der  romanischen  Ar- 
chitektur  wie  bei  der  gleichzeitigen  Plastik  erwiesen.  Der  ro- 
manische  Stil  wiirde  eben  mit  Recht  der  germanische,  wenn  nicht 
der  deutsche,  zu  benennen  sein.  Es  folgen  chronologisch  die 
Bildwerke  des  Domes  zu  Naumburg  an  der  Saale.  Nur  der 
Bamberger  Dom  kann  sich  in  der  Pracht  und  Anzahl  seiner  ro- 
manischen Skulpturen  mit  dem  Naumburger  messen.  Die  Sta- 
tuen  der  Stifter  und  Stifterinnen  im  Domchor  zu  Naumburg, 
zwolf  an  der  Zahl,  gehoren  zu  dem  Schonsten,  Hoheitsvollsten, 
was  die  plastische  Kunst  aller  Zeiten  hervorgebracht  hat, 
wahrend  die  Reliefs  am  Lettner  in  ihrer  derben  realistischen,  ja 
naturalistischen  Ausbildung  mehr  das  Charakteristische  als  das 
Idealschoneerstreben.  Die  Naumburger  Chorstatuen  sind,zumTeil 
wenigstens,hochst  passend  auf  KonsolenamMauerwerkdesOkto- 
gonals  angebracht  und  so  vom  Beschauer  angemessen  abgeriickt. 
Von  den  Bamberger  Bildwerken  waren  eine  Anzahl  vor  der  kai- 
serlichen  Stiftung  aus  eigenen  Mitteln  des  Museumsvereins  an- 
geschafft  worden.  Diese  Statuen,  vor  alien  die  des  Kaisers  Hein- 
rich  II.,  der  Kaiserin  Kunigunde,  die  Doppelstatuen  von  Apostel 
und  Prophet,  die  herb  und  damonisch  gestaltete  Sibylle,  das  an- 
sprechende  Relief  von  der  Chorschranke,  zeigen  die  romanische 
Skulptur  auf  der  Hohe  ihrer  Kraft  und  der  Beherrschung  und 
harmonischen  Erfassung  von  ausserer  und  innerer  Form.  Einer 
etwas  spateren  Epoche  gehoren  die  Statuen  der  Synagoge  und  der 
Kirche  (des  alten  und  des  neuen  Testaments)  am  Strassburger 
Miinster  an,  zwei  symbolische  Frauengestalten  von  idealster 
Schonheit  im  vollendetsten  Faltenwurf.  Den  Uebergang  zur  goti- 
schen  Plastik  bezeichnet  das  kleine  Portal  der  Liebfrauenkirche  in 
Trier  (ebenfalls  vom  Kaiser),  das  dem  Ende  des  13.  Jahrhunderts 
angehort.  Der  gotische  plastische  Stil  ist  sonst  nur  noch  durch 
das  Grabmal  der  heiligen  Aurelia  (in  St.  Emmeran  zu  Regens- 
burg)  verteten.  Dies  aber  ist  eingestandenermassen  eines  der 
besten  gotischen  Grabmonumente. 
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Der  gotische  Stil  ordnet  alles  der  Architektur  unter, 
auch  die  Skulpturen  mtissen,  mehr  noch  als  die  Gemalde,  dekora- 
tiv  wirken.  So  kam  es,  dass  die  Bildhauerkunst  der  Gotik  sich 
mit  derjenigen  der  romanischen  Periode  nicht  entfernt  messen 
kann.  Eine  zweite,  nicht  minder  hohe  Bliite  der  deutschen  Plastik, 
obwohl  in  Bezug-  auf  Monumentalitat  tmd  Grossziigigkeit  an  die 
Werke  des  13.  Jahrhunderts  nicht  heranreichend,  entwickelt  sich 
aber  in  dem  Zeitraum  von  1450  bis  1530,  der  Renaissanceperiode 
deutscher  Kunst.  Wie  die  italienische,  so  verjiingt  sich  die  deut- 
sche  „Wiedergeburt  der  Kunst"  an  dem  Studium  der  Natur,  die 
deutsche  weniger  in  Anlehnung  an  die  Antike  als  die  italienische. 
Die  deutsche  Renaissanceplastik  emanzipiert  sich  auch  von  der 
Architektur.  Sie  bleibt  nicht  mehr  die  blosse  Dienerin  bei  der 
Ausschmuckung  kirchlicher  Bauten.  Peter  Vischers  Grab  des 
heiligen  Sebald  (in  der  Sebalduskirche  zu  Nurnberg)  konnte 
ebenso  gut  in  einem  grossen  Profangebaude  stehen.  Dass  dieses 
Meisterwerk  unter  des  Kaisers  Gaben  nicht  fehlen  wtirde,  war 
zu  erwarten.  Es  gehort  unter  die  ersten  Bronzebildwerke  aller 
Zeiten ;  in  der  christlichen  Kunst  sind  ihm  wohl  nur  Ghibertis 
„Pforten  des  Paradieses"  an  die  Seite  zu  stellen.  Das  1519  fer- 
tiggestellte  Werk  Meister  Peter  Vischers  stellt  den  Hohepunkt 
der  deutschen  Bildhauerei  dieses  Zeitalters  dar.  Selbst  in  der 
Gipsnachbildung,  die  das  Cambridger  Museum  zeigt,  kommen 
die  ungemein  feine  Gliederung,  der  vollendete  Aufbau  und  sogar 
die  Feinheiten  in  der  Bildung  der  zahlreichen  Statuetten,  unter 
denen  die  des  Meisters  in  seinem  Arbeitsgewande  nicht  die  unin- 
teressanteste,  gut  zur  Geltung.  Die  Fiille  dieser  Einzelkunst- 
werke,  so  vollkommen  in  sich  und  doch  willig  sich  der  ktinst- 
lerischen  Idee  des  Ganzen  unterordnend,  giebt  dem  Sebaldus- 
grabe  seine  Stellung  als  eins  der  grossten  Kunstwerke  aller  Zeiten 
und  Volker.  Von  demselben  Meister  sind  noch  vorhanden  die 
Statue  Konig  Arthurs,  dieser  verkorperte  Typus  des  Rittertums, 
and  ein  prachtiges  Grabdenkmal  des  Grafen  und  der  Grafin  von 
Henneberg.  Ein  dreisitziger  Chorstuhl  im  Mtinster  zu  Ulm  mit 
zahlreichen  Halbfiguren  und  Reliefs,  von  der  Hand  Jorg  Syrlins 
des  Aelteren  geschaffen,  ist  ebenfalls  ein  Geschenk  Kaiser  Wil- 
helms.  Er  ist  recht  gut  und  gtinstig  aufgestellt,  und  die  an- 
mutige,  durch  den  gotischen     Stil     im     Aufbau     monumentale 
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Wirkung,  wird  nicht  verfehlt.  Von  Adam  Krafts  beruhmten 
Leidensstationen,  jedem  Besucher  Ntirnbergs  gutbekannt,  ist  we- 
nigstens  die  siebente  in  Cambridge  zu  sehen.  Adam  Kraft  (sowie 
Veit  Stoss)  werden  ktinftighin  noch  mit  mehr  Werken  vertreten 
sein  mussen.  Wahrhaft  edle  Einfalt  und  stille  Grosse,  um  mit 
Johann  Winckelmann  zu  sprechen,  verkorpert  das  Standbild  del 
betenden  Madonna,  dessen  Original  ein  Schatz  des  Ntirnberger 
Germanischen  Museums  ist.  Die  Statue  des  betenden  Kaisers 
Maximilian  reprasentirt  neben  Konig  Arthur  die  beriihmte  Reihe 
von  Herrscherfiguren  in  der  Hofkirche  zu  Innsbruck. 

Es  ist  nicht  nur  der  berechtigte  Stolz  auf  seine  Vorfahren, 
auf  das  tiichtigste,  pflichtgetreueste  Ftirstengeschlecht  der 
Hohenzollern,  der  Kaiser  Wilhelm  bestimmt  hat,  Andreas  Schlti- 
ters  Reiterstandbild  des  grossen  Kurftirsten  und  Johann  Gottfried 
Schadows  Stettiner  Statue  des  grossen  Friedrich  unter  seine  Ge- 
schenke  aufzunehmen.  Sie  gehoren  in  eine  Sammlung  deutscher 
Bildhauerkunst  wegen  ihres  typischen,  kunstlerischen  Wertes, 
und  als  die  beredtesten  Zeugen  wiedererwachender  kunstlerischer 
Schopferkraft  nach  dem  nicht  auszumessenden  Ungliick  und 
Elend  der  Religionskriege,  namentlich  des  dreissigjahrigen  Zer- 
fleischungskampfes  zwischen  den  deutschen  Katholiken  und 
Protestanten.  Genial,  das  ist  das  einzig  zutreffende  Wort  fur 
die  Lebensarbeit  Andreas  Schliiters,  vornehmlich  fur  sein 
plastisches  Meisterwerk,  den  Grossen  Kurftirsten  (das  Original 
steht  auf  der  Langen  Brticke  zu  Berlin,  dem  Schloss  gegen- 
iiber).  Kaiser  Wilhelm  soil  gesagt  haben,  wenn  das  Monument 
irgendwo  in  Rom  oder  in  Paris  stiinde,  so  wiirde  die  ganze  Welt 
dahinpilgern,  um  es  anzuschauen,  man  wtirde  es  unter  die  ersten 
plastischen  Kunstwerke  rechnen,  und  vom  Lobe  des  Kiinstlers 
wiirde  die  Welt  widerhallen.  Das  ist  nicht  zu  viel  gesagt. 
Diese  machtvolle  Herrseherfigur  auf  stolzem,  prachtigem  Rosse 
kann  sich  kuhnlich  vergleichen  mit  Verrocchios  grandiosem  Rei- 
terstandbild des  Bartolommeo  Colleoni  mit  seinem  trotzigen  Con- 
dottiereblick,  zu  Venedig.  Schade  nur,  dass  bei  der  Reproduc- 
tion im  Cambridger  Museum  der  ganze  Socktl  fortgefallen 
ist.  Aber  im  Original,  das  wird  jeder,  der  es  gesehen,  bestatigen, 
bewirken  die  einfachen  Ornamente  des  Sockels  sowohl  wie  die 
gefesselten  Gefangenen  einen  Kontrast,  der  die  Ruhe,  Vornehm- 
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heit  und  Herrschergrosse  der  Hauptfigur  ins  Ueberwaltigende 
steigert. 

Ausserdem  hat  Kaiser  Wilhelm  noch  drei  der  einundzwanzig 
Kolossalkopfe,  der  sogenannten  Masken  sterbender  Krieger,  ge- 
stiftet.  Diese  mit  Recht  vielbewunderten  Schopfungen  Schltiters 
sind  die  Schlusssteine  der  Fensterbogen  im  Lichthofe  des  Ber- 
liner Zeughauses.  Die  Ausdrucksfahigkeit  des  Ktinstlers  in  die- 
sen  Kopfen  ist  so  grossartig,  dasssie  Andreas  Schltiter  in  die 
Reihe  der  ersten  Bildhauer  aller  Zeiten  bringt.  Vom  jahen 
Schrecken  bis  zur  heldenhaften  Erge.bung  wird  die  ganze  Stufen- 
folge  des  Schmerzes  tapferer,  vom  Kriegsgotte  hingemahter  Krie- 
ger veranschaulicht.  Das  Grauen  und  die  hehre  Majestat  eines 
Kriegertodes  lebt  in  ihnen  und  stempelt  sie  in  ihrer  Empfindung 
zu  echt  germanischen  Kunstwerken.  Mit  Schadow  ist  zugleich 
ein  Abschluss  wie  ein  Neubeginn  deutschen  plastischen  Kunst- 
schaffens  erreicht.  Er  ist  Vollender  des  Rokoko  und  fuhrt  doch 
in  das  Land  wahrhaft  natiirlicher  Kunst,  in  dem  sein  Schiller 
Christian  Rauch  sich  heimisch  machte. 

Mit  gutem  Bedacht  aber  machte  man  bei  dem  Beginn  des 
neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  vorerst  einen  Schluss,  nicht  als  ob  es 
ktinstlerisch  nicht  viel  zu  sagen  gehabt  und  geschaffen  hatte. 
Wir  sind  ihm  noch  zu  nahe,  wir  mtissen  erst  Abstand  gewinnen. 
Die  Statue  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  von  Schadows  Hand  (in  Stet- 
tin ist  das  Original)  bildet  so  einen  vortrefflichen  Abschluss.  Der 
beste  Kenner  deutscher  wie  italienischer  Plastik,  Direktor  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Bode  am  Koniglichen  Museum  zu  Berlin,  charakte- 
risiert  dieses  Standbild  mit  den  drei  Worten :  Naturwahrheit, 
Einfachheit  und  Geschmack.  Zugleich  steht  das  Abbild  eines 
der  grossten  Deutschen,  dessen  Charakter  die  Geschichte  mit  un- 
verganglichen  Ztigen,  im  Wesentlichen  unveranderlich,  ins  Buch 
der  Zeiten  eingetragen  hat,  am  Ausgange  des  grossen  18.  Jahr- 
hunderts—  ein  Seitenbild  zu  dem  Vater  des  amerikanischen 
Staatswesens,  als  den  man  George  Washington  mit  gewissem 
Rechte  feiert. 

Noch  manches  treffliche  Werk  ware  zu  erwahnen :  Die  an- 
mutig  gegliederte  Chorschranke  aus  St.  Michael  in  Hildesheim 
und  das  schone  Grabmal  Herzog  Heinrichs  des  Lowen  und  seiner 
Gemahlin  Mathilda  in  Braunschweig  (beide  von  Herrn  Arthur 
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P.  Schmidt  in  Boston  geschenkt)  ;  die  interessante  Bernward- 
saule  aus  dem  11.  Jahrhundert  und  der  Tauf stein  aus  dem  zwolf- 
ten,  beide  in  Hildesheim  und  erstere  in  Anlehnung  an  die  Tra- 
janssaule  entstanden. 

Von  Hans  Brtiggemanns  holzgeschnitztem  Altarblatt  des 
Schleswig-er  Doms,  dem  prachtigsteh  Schhitzwerk  der  Welt,  sind 
drei  Felder  und  zwolf  kleine  Statuetten  in  tauschendster  Nach- 
bildung  vorhanden ;  ihr  derber  niederdeutscher  Realismus  weist 
drastisch  auf  die  stammverwandten  niederdeutschen  Hollander. 
Zum  Schluss  mag  genannt  sein  eine  Reliefdarstellung  des  Todes 
Maria  vom  Strassburger  Miinster  von  ergreif ender  Gewalt  und 
einer  fast  antiken  Grosse  und  Gemessenheit. 

Fragen  wir  uns  nun,  was  ein  solches  Museum  zu  leisten 
vermag,  so  ist  zum  Teil  bereits  im  Vprstehenden  die  Antwort 
enthalten.  Das  Museum  wird  zunachst  den  Studierenden  zu 
dienen  haben.  Die  Lehrer  des  Deutschen  (vornehmlich  die  aus 
der  Harvarder  Universitat  hervorgehenden),  aber  auch  die  Stu- 
denten,  die  in  das  grossere  Leben  der  Nation,  sei  es  in  welcher 
Stellung  immer,  eintreten  werden,  sie  werden  vielfach  mit 
einem  besseren  Verstandnis  des  Wesens,  der  Seele,  des  Geistes 
des  deutschen  Volks  und  seines  Werdeganges  in  das  Feld  ihrer 
Wirksamkeit  gelangen. 

Die  Geschichte  eines  Volkes,  die  Geschichte  seiner 
Kultur  und  vor  alien  Dingen  seiner  Kunst  reprasentieren  ge- 
wissermassen  seine  form'gewordenen  Empfindungen,  Ideale  und 
Eigenschaften.  Dass  das  deutsche  Volk  der  Welt,  vorziiglich 
aber  Amerika,  Unendliches  an  Kulturwerten  gegeben  hat,  das 
brauchen  wir  Deutschen  uns  nicht  bestatigen  zu  lassen.  Aber 
auch  uns  hat  das  Germanische  Museum,  schon  wie  es  jetzt  be- 
steht,  viel  zu  lehren.  Was  wissen  selbst  gebildete  Deutsche, 
wie  man  so  sagt,  von  der  tiefsinnigen  Mystik  ihres  Volksgeistes, 
von  dem  Bohren  in  die  Tiefe,  von  dem  Mute  zur  Wahrheit,  von 
der  Liebe  zum  schonen  Inhalt  mehr  denn  zur  schonen  Form, 
wie  sie  sich  in  der  Kulturgeschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  aus- 
sprechen ;  was  wissen  sie  von  den  Grosstaten  deutscher  Kunst, 
die  den  Anschauenden  oft  bis  zu  Tranen  der  tiefsten  Ergriffenheit 
rtihren  und  lautern  mogen ! 

Die  Deutschen   haben  ebensosehr   zu  lernen,  wie  die  Ameri- 
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leaner,  dass  es  eine  grosse  deutsche  plastische  Kunst  giebt,  die 
erhebt  und  lautert,  die  uns  von  der  deutschen  Seele  erzahlt  und 
unsunserselbst  innewerden  lasst.  Es  ist  nicht  die  Kunst  des  Ideal- 
schonen,  wie  in  der  Antike,  wie  in  der  italienischen  Renaissance, 
es  ist  deutsche,  d.  h.  charakteristische  Kunst.  Dem  Deutschen, 
wie  dem  deutschen  Ktinstler  geht  der  Inhalt,  das  Geistige,  das 
Tiefsinnige,  Religiose  und  Mystische  und  deren  Ausdruck  iiber 
die  blosse  schone  Form.  Das  ist  unsere  Kunst,  sie  spiegelt  un- 
ser  Wesen  und  unsere  hochste  Sehnsucht,  unser  tiefstes  Schauen. 
Sie  ist  in  ihrer  Art  ebenso  grosse  Kunst,  wie  jede  andere. 

Die  kommenden  Generationen  werden  im  Germanischen  Mu- 
seum sehen  und  erkennen  lernen,  was  der  deutschen  Seele  in- 
nerstes  Wesen  ist,  dieser  Seele,  aus  der  alle  Grosstaten  unserer 
Kultur  geflossen  sind.  Wir  wollen  Ehrfurcht  lernen  vor  dieser 
Seele  und  sie  bewahren  und  lautern  von  Kind  auf  Kindeskind. 
Uns  Deutschen  legt  die  Existenz  dieses  Museums  erneut  die  Ver- 
pflichtung  auf,  uns  selber  getreu  zu  bleiben,  unserer  Sprache 
und  den  heiligsten  Ueberlieferungen  unseres  Volkes,  fur  uns  und 
unsere  Nachkommen. 

Dem  deutschen  Kaiser  aber,  der  uns  auch  ein  Ausdruck 
deutschen  Wesens,  deutschen  Charakters,  deutscher  Hoffnungen 
und  Ziele  ist,  wissen  wir  warmsten  Dank  dafiir,  (wie  den  andern 
Mannern,  die  sich  um  das  Museum  verdient  gemacht  haben,) 
das  er  den  Weg  hat  bereiten  helfen,  dass  dieses  Werk  so  bald  zu 
Stand  und  Wesen  gekommen  ist.  Der  Tag  der  Einweihung 
dieses  Monumentes  deutschen,  und  weiterhin  germanischen 
Geistes,  hat  iiberall,  wo  deutsches  Empfinden  in  deutschen  Seelen 
wohnt,  tapfere  deutsche  Herzen  zu  freudiger  Einkehr  bei  sich 
selbst  und  im  Tempel  der  Geschichte  ihres  Volkes  geladen,  er- 
mahnt,  sie  erquickt  und  erbaut. 
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